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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Hermes, or Classical and Antiquarian Re- 
searches. By H. F. Talbot, Esq. London, 

1838. Longman and Co. 

“Iris (says Mr. Talbot) the intention of the fol- 
lowing pages to submit to the judgment of those 
who take an interest in similar inquiries, a series 
ofshort essays upon points of classical antiquity, 
with respect to which I have arrived at conclu- 
sions different from those which are generally en- 
tertained, or which I hope to present in a new 
light, not unworthy the attention of the learned 
reader. These remarks not being sufficiently 
extended for separate publication, might, I 
thought, be conveniently presented in the form 
of a miscellany, in which the successive articles 
have no necessary connexion with each other. 
It will, nevertheless, be attempted to group 
together, as much as possible, those observa- 
tions which refer to the same or analogous 
subject.” 

The design is good; and the execution, as 
far as this specimen enables us to speak, excel- 
lent. The conjectures of the author, on many 
points, are as conclusive as his notions are new ; 
and on all, his learning and research throw a 
light, even where his arguments are less con- 
vincing. We trust he will proceed, till we have 
volumes from his pen. 

The more remote and obscure the period on 
which human intellect and ingenuity are exer- 
cised, the more likely, it is true, are they to 
labour in error; but, it is equally true, that 
where they hit upon the solution of any remark- 
able fact, it is like the lighting of a lamp in 
the midst of darkness, which not only illumines 
its own immediate circle, but throws a halo 
upon all surrounding objects, and brings them 
within the ken of observation. 

This is particularly the case with etymulogi- 
cal inquiries. Every unknown word, in an an- 
cient and obsolete language, which is explained, 
becomes a key to further explanations : till, 
like the Rosetta stone in long-buried Egyptian 
lore, we find a fulcrum to open the pyramids, 
and treasures of nations, that existed in the 
earliest associations of the human race. Igno. 
vance and folly may deride these ‘* verbal” 
toils; but the wise and the learned know how 
to appreciate them. 

The work commences with a very able essay 
on the names of the Roman months, in which, 
after shewing Januarius from Janus; Februa- 
rius from Februus (a Sabine name of Dispater 
or Pluto); Martius from Mars; Junius from 
Juno; and Maius from Maia, the great mo- 
her Earth; our author, arguing that the 
sixth month would also be named from a deity 
(the remaining six being numerical), goes on 
to state: 

“ Having now considered five of the names, 

Come to the sixth, Aprilis, which, according 
anneey, ought to express the name of one of 
v€ ancient Latin or Pelasgic deities. But 
time has rendered its traces indistinct. 
A , Tlovaus yao adny corsynvolsy aumy. 
senting'y, Varro has proposed an etymology 

quiteadifferentkind,viz. A prilis, ab aperiendo, 

use in that month the trees unfold their 
“aves, and the herbs their blossoms. But, grant- 
ig this (which in the climate of Latium is much 


more true of the preceding month of March), is it 
not a conspicuous violation of analogy, to name 
five months after five principal deities of the 
nation, and the sixth from the verb aperire ? 
This appears, to me at least, to be improbable ; 
and I will, therefore, offer to the reader a con- 
jecture which has occurred to me with respect 
to the real meaning of the name Aprilis, and 
which, if correct, restores it to the same analogy 
with the preceding ones. In the first place, 
then, I discover this month (if I am not mis- 
taken) in the Macedonian Calendar. For, 
what is Agzaaaos, but the Greek form of 
Aprilis?’ The exchange of p for pr, and vice 
versa, is not unfrequent in the old dialects. 
(For instance, the prepositions xger: and sor.) 
Now; it is not ouly in Macedonia that we find 
the month AwsAaais: it had a place likewise 
in the Calendar of Caria. ‘Thus, for example, 
an inscription found at Mylasa, in Caria, bears 
the following date:—pnvos Awsarao 3. It 
was also in the Delphian Calendar. An in- 
scription given by’ Leake begins, Agyovros 
Nixodayuov, unvos Awtaaniov.... The name was 
therefore probably widely diffused in early 
times. I come now to the principal question : 
whether the month Assadais took its name 
from one of the ancient deities? aud from 
which * I think there can be no doubt that it 
was the month sacred to Apello, the god of the 
sun, according to the Italians, but in the 
more prevalent dialect of Greece named ‘Apollo. 
Festus says, the Italian form of the name was 
Apello. Herodian says, that the Doric form 
was AwsAdwy. The Thessalian dialect short- 
ened the word still more; for, instead of AwsAag, | 
they said Awsao, or even Awds, as we know 
from the testimony of Plato. The Etruscans 
agreed with the Thessalians: on their monu- 
ments the name is written Aplu. It is, there- 
fore, not impossible that, in early Latium, the 


not likely to be called ‘ village songs.” I think 
that some epithet more distinctive of their mirth. 
ful character is wanted. I have, therefore, no 
doubt that xwued:a does not take its name from 
xwun, & Village, but from xeos, mirth, fun, 
jollity, feasting ; a word which Milton's ‘ Comus’ 
has made familiar to our own language. The 
same word is found in Latin—comis, pleasant, 
agreeable, lively. Whence, also, comissatio, a 
feast, a merry-making.” 

That there are traces at Rome of a preceding 
very ancient Greek population ; that the early 
Greeks borrowed and naturalised Latin words ; 
that the language was of greater antiquity than 
is generally supposed ; and a number of other 
curious questions connected with the Romans, 
Etruscans, Oscans, &c. &c. are all treated in a 
remarkable and novel manner. We will select 
the term sublimis, as one on which the author's 
ingenuity is thus bestowed. 

“The leading idea seems to be, any thing 
which we look up to, which implies the notion 
of its being very high. Now, the great stum- 
bling-block in this word has undoubtedly been 
that it apparently contains the preposition sub, 
while the sense requires super. This even our 
mud-etymologists have felt, since they say ‘ supra 
limum,’ when the word itself says ‘sub limo.’ 
I will give, in a few words, the conjecture 
which I have formed respecting the origin of 
this difficult word. I think it is a relic of the 
semi-Grecian dialect, which prevailed in some 
parts of ancient Italy, and of which there are 
traces both in Latin, and in what time has 
spared to us of the Oscan idiom. Let us ana- 
lyse the word. ‘The first syllable is the ancient 
particle or proposition, su, upwards. This 
appears to have been a word of much antiquity 
and general diffusion. In Latin, it is apparently 
the root of surgere, to soar: and certainly that 
of sursum (i. e. su-versim), upwards. It is 





festival of Aplu may have been called the Aplilia 
(as from Pales, Palilia, &c. &c.) and thence the 
whole month became denominated Aplilis or 
Aprilis. This explanation, however, would 


Since the month Awsaanios existed in the Del- 
phian Calendar, I think it appears that Apollo 
was anciently called Apello, even at Delphi 
itself.” 

This is a fair specimen of Mr. Talbot's eru- 
dition and talent ; but it would be an injustice 
to him, and a wrong to such of our readers as 
feel an interest in such investigations, not to 
indulge in further quotation. ‘ Was Homer 
acquainted with the art of writing ?” is curiously 
discussed, and answered in the affirmative ; and 
then we have a clever glance at the origin of 
the words drama, comedy, and poetry. We copy 
a sample. 

“ From xwun, a village, the learned derive 
xupwdiec, the song of the village; which they 
contend that a comedy originally was. This is 
not very likely. A capital city is more likely 
to have given birth to comedy, where there is a 
much greater diversity of character, and much 
greater acuteness in the population to enable 
them to enjoy humorous or farcical delineations. 
But, however this may be, and even if comedy 
be in truth a rustic nymph, still I think that 
}such compositions, when first invented, were 





found unchanged in modern Italian, as andar su, 
to go upwards. And most likely it was at all 
times in use in one or other of the provincial 
dialects of Italy. With su, upwards, is com- 


come to the same thing with the preceding one. | pounded (according to my conjecture) Barupa, 


a look: whence, su-blemmis, he that louks up- 
wards, or that which we look up to. But, 
since double letters were a later refinement 
(they are seldom found in the oldest inscriptions, 
scarcely ever in the Eugubine tables of the Um- 
brian dialect), the ancient orthography of this 
word would be sublemis, which may afterwards 
have passed into sublimis.” 

Subtilis is equally explained on similar data. 

‘“‘ The first part of the word is the same as I 
liave pointed out as forming the first syllable 
of sublimis ; and they, therefore, mutually il- 
lustrate and confirm each other. This first 
part is the preposition su, upwards. With 
this is compounded TriAev, a wing. Whence 
the compound adjective su-ptilis, flying up- 
wards, which, indeed, is the orthography found 
in some MSS., if I am not mistaken. Res 
sublilissima, then, is Jevissima, tenuissima. 
| And as crassum ingenium is a metaphor taken 
| from crassus adr, 





‘ Beeotim in crasso jurares aére natu,’ 


|s0 subtile ingenium is a comparison with the 
| subtilis ether, or spiritus, which was supposed 
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to fly upwards to the loftier regions of the 
universe.” 

Of Etruscan vases, &c., Mr. T. justly ob- 
serves : — 

“Few remains of antiquity deserve greater 
attention than the figured representations 
which the Etruscan artists have left us of sub- 
jects taken from the mythology of Greece. By 
them we see how ancient and how widely 
spread those fables must have been: and, since 
in some points they differ from the common or 
Hellenic tradition, they may be viewed as se- 
parate and independent versions of the same 
stories, preserved and handed down to us by 
artists of remote antiquity, either coéval with 
or closely following the Homeric age.” 

And he thus states particular instances : — 

** Mantus the Etruscan Pluto.— 

* Etrusc4 lingua Mantum Ditem patrem appellant.’ 

* Servius ad AEn. x. 199. 

This ‘grim-visaged king’ is frequently repre- 
sented on Etruscan monuments. His name 
Mantus, or Mantux, was corrupted by the 
Romans into Manducus. He was represented 
in the shows, according to Festus, by a horrid 
mask with tusks and clattering teeth, to which 
Juvenal alludes (iii. 175), 


‘Cum persone pallentis hiatum 
In gremio matris formidat rusticus infans.’ 


Plautus, (Rud. 2, 6, 5'.)—Ch. Quid si aliquo 
ad ludos me pro Manduco locem ?—La. Qua- 
propter ?—Ch. Quia pol claré crepito dentibus. 
These hints, taken from Festus and Plautus, 
are fully borne out by the original monuments, 
in which the Ruler of the Shades is represented 
with enormous tusks, and altogether monstrous. 
But it is very curious to observe in plate 102 


of Micali’s splendid work, a series of figures of | 


him, in which a gradual transition may be ob- 
served from this ferocious countenance (fig. 6) 


to almost the ordinary appearance of a Roman | 
This illustrates | 
the origin of the mask, first invented, no doubt, | 


theatrical mask (fig. 11, 12). 


in order to represent monstrous features which 
the human countenance could not possibly ex- 
hibit. Thus Jarva means a mask, and also a 
goblin; and I think it possible that the hi- 
therto unexplained word persona, a mask, may 
be derived from Persfona, the consort ‘ of 
gloomy Dis,’ a name (like Hecate) for any noc- 
turnal demon or goblin. 

Te ybowe S‘Exare ray nas ouvdanss reousoves 

Egxyousvay vixuwy aver noe nas utdoy wid. 

“©On the Origin of the Name of Medusa.— 
The advantage is incalculable of the discovery 
of original monuments, such as those which 
have been recently found in Etruria. They 
reveal to us many points of the ancient mytho- 
logy that were before entirely unknown, and 
singularly correct our ideas with regard to 
others. I have already mentioned the fine 
series of figures contained in plate 102 of Mi- 
cali’s work. At figure 6, we see Mantus-Pluto 
with exactly the same monstrous countenance 
as he has in plate 22 (where he is represented 
as king of the infernal regions, receiving a de- 
parted spirit muffled inaveil). Yet, if we look 
at the other figures, we shall witness a most 
curious gradual transition from his appalling 
visage to the head of Medusa, figured nearly as 
the Greeks did, with snakes entwined around 
her hair (see figure 15), and with wings on 
her head (see figures 9, 13.) The transition 
from one to the other is gradual, and their 
identity all the while is obvious, being 
strongly marked by the characters in which 
almost all the figures agree, of the great 
tusks or teeth, and of the tongue lolling out. 
This same figure of Medusa’s head occurs on 
the reverse of the coins of the Etruscan city, 


Populonia. The mere inspection of the figures |improbability in conjecturing, that Manto is 
I have referred to, will convince any one that nothing else than a female form of the Etruscan 
the Greeks took the fable of the Gorgon Me-! Mantus. On the other hand, the connexion of 
dusa from the mythology of the Etruscans,!Mayrw with the verb uavesverdes is apparent: 
and that the only change they made was to| which induces me to refer the origin of the 
soften the features more and more, until, at’ latter word also to Mantus and the Manes,” 

length, they did away with all that was mon-| Medusa has always puzzled us, and, though 
strous or terrific, and gave her the countenance | we think the derivation here given very likely, 
of a beautiful woman, retaining only a snake’ we are still perplexed about her attributes. 

wreathed gracefully in her hair. This is an These quotations, however, are enough to 
example of the gradual progress of taste ef- lead every classical student and every an. 
facing the rude symbols of the early mythology, | tiquarian reader and etymologist to this pub. 





and at the same time making the meaning of lication; and we heartily commend it to their 
|the fables more difficult to penetrate, by ob-| notice and to the public generally. 

literating the most characteristic parts of them. | a = 
But not only are the features of Medusa bor- Syria, the 
rowed from those of the Etruscan Mantus ;' 
their names are the same. It is evident that | 
Mantis was accented on the last syllable! 





Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. illus. 
trated, in a Series of Views drawn from 
Nature. By W.H. Bartlett, Thomas Allom, 
&c. ; with Descriptions of the Plates by John 





(having been by the Romans corrupted into | 
| Manducus.) And the feminine form of Mantis! East.’’ 4to. pp.100. London, 1838. Fisher, 
is Mantiisa or Madusa. The né has become d| Son, and Co. 

jin another language, just as the name, which | Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1839. 
the Greeks spelt Darius, is written Ntareios| With Poetical Illustrations by L. E. L. 4to. 
| on the monuments of Egypt. But, indeed, the; pp. 64. London, 1838. Same. 
'insertion and abstraction of the letter » before Fisher's Juvenile Scrap- Book. 
tor d is one of the commonest changes which| Strickland and Bernard Barton. 8vo. pp. 
occurs in ancient dialects. As Pluto had his} 112. London, 1838. Same. 

Proserpine, often considered as much an object THESE volumes reached us rather late in the 
| of fear as himself, so Medusa may be viewed as week to admit of a lengthened notice or extract. 
| the female form of the Etruscan Mantus. She| They are the first Annuals in the field, and 
resembled, therefore (in essential characters) | will be found well worthy attention. We have 
| TIsgeepovm. And since (as I have before ob-' classed them together, rather because they were 
' served) her head passed by a gradual transition | so forwarded to us, than because they are simi. 

into the Roman mask (pl. 102 of Micali), the lar in any respect. The Oriental Keepsake we 
‘etymology I have given of the word persona! almost regret to call an Annual ; that word, in 
appears to receive more confirmation. our minds, ever seeming to limit the period of 

*© On the Origin of the Verb Mavriv:céas—| interest in the exquisite volumes which yearly 
Mantus seems to have been the name, not only | meet our gaze, and twelve months after are as 
Of the Xéoves Osos, the avak evsgwy Aidwvevs, but| much forgotten as they had never been. The 
also of the dwelling-place itself of departed volume now before us will be as much valued 
spirits. So Orcus has both meanings; andjin 1849 as in 1839. The plates are clear and 
Hades likewise. The Egyptians termed the | generally highly finished.- Of them we may say 
nether world Amenti, which name has been! more in our notice on the fine arts. Mr. Carne 


Carne, Esq., author of ‘ Letters from the 


By Agnes 


Etruria. Mayes was the art of divining the 
future by certain magical or mysterious rites ; 
and since its principal branch was the vexeo- 
avr, or consultation of the shades of the 
dead, I think the origin of the word say- 
rivicdas was, perhaps, * to inquire of Mantus” 
or * of the Manes’ (supposing the latter word 
to be related). But I will add some considera- 
tions of another nature which appear to me to 
strengthen this opinion in some degree. The 
city of Mantua, in Etruria, was believed to 
have been founded by Mantus. ‘ Mantuam 
ided nominatam dicunt, quod Etrusca lingua 
Mantum Ditem Patrem appellant. (Servius.) 
But, according to Virgil, its founder was Ocnus, 
son of the prophetess Manto. (/En. x. 198.) 

* Ile etiam 

Fatidice Mantds et Tusci filius amnis, 

Qui muros, matrisque dedit tibi, Mantua, nomen.’ 
This shews a connexion between the fables of 
the Etruscan Mantus and the Grecian Manto. 
Now, Manto was the daughter of Tiresias ; 
and Tiresias was not only a prophet, but 
especially the great prophet of the infernal 
regions, where it is related that he alone re- 
tained his reason, while all the other shades 
were xtvz s9w2.e, without sense or recollection. 
Ulysses also descended into Hades on purpose 
to consult the shade of Tiresias. Therefore, 
taking this story as related by the Greeks 
themselves, the fable of Manto, the daughter 
of such a prophet, connects itself strongly with 
the nether world (to which, perhaps, the fic- 
tion, that she was the mother of Tisiphone, 


— agmen ciet Ocnus ab oris, 





may also be referred). So that there is no 


conjectured to be identical with the Mantus of | 


has left us nothing to wish for in his share of 
the work,— recollections of the East seem his 
favourite theme, and on it he ever bestows his 
best and most polished writing. We may quote 
at random, the whole volume is so full of 
interest: opening at page 39 we read:— 
© View of Tyre from the Mainland.—This is 
taken from a bold hill, two miles distant on the 
plain, and crowned with a village and mosque. 
Beneath are extensive ruins of aqueducts, which 
evidently run in the direction of the island and 
town of Tyre ; they also take the direction of 
Solomon’s ‘cistern at Ras-el-Ain. From the 
former views of Tyre, this hill and mosque are 
seen in the back-ground. ‘The scene which 
they now commanded was very impressive, yet 
very desolate : it was early in the morning ; 
the sun had not long risen; the air was still 
fresh and cool; the sea was calm; the beams of 
the cloudless sun fell beautifully on its bosom; 
the vessels had hardly a breeze. The walls, the 
old tower, and ruinous places of Tyre, were as 
yet in shadow: the melancholy little place, as 
it now looked, feebly rising on its hillocks o! 
sand, was once the queen of the sea, and of many 
nations, who all envied her glory. ‘* Could this 
ever have been ?” is the thought that sometimes 
breaks here, and in similar places, on the mind. 
Faith comes to our aid; and without faith, 
where would be the traveller's enthusiasm ? 
This enthusiasm will sometimes work miracles, 
which was remarkably exemplified in the per 
son of an English gentleman, whose finances 
were scanty, and quite insufficient, he we 
knew, for the expenses of a journey through 
‘Syria and Palestine. His resolution to pete 
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form this journey was, however, inflexible :— 
come poverty, captivity, or death itself, he was 
willing and prepared to meet them all, so that 
he might achieve his beloved enterprise.— 
Giethe has said, that when a man patientl 

and confidently waits for the object on which 
he has set his soul, waits through a series of 
years of delays and dimmed hopes, that in the 
end he will generally attain its accomplishment, 
provided the object be suitable to his genius 
and character. And this gentleman had waited 
long, and with a desire that only increased with 
time, till his heart burned within him, and it 
was more than he could bear. When landed on 
the coast of Syria by a vessel from Constanti- 
nople, he had only thirty pounds in his pocket, 
and with this sum he purposed to traverse com- 
pletely the two countries, meet all the expenses, 
and see all that was worth seeing. It was a 
bold attempt ; some would have called it a mad 
one. He purchased two mules, clothed him. 
selfin a light Syrian dress, bought two large 


sacks of salt, with which he loaded the mules, | 


and set out on foot through the country as a 
saltmerchant. As the load decreased with 
the sale, he rode one of the mules at intervals, 
till he provided himself with a fresh stock of 
salt, This plan would have been useless with- 
out some knowledge of Arabic, which he had 
taken pains to acquire, sufficient at least for his 
purpose, at Constantinople. In this way he tra- 
versed a good part of Mount Lebanon, and of 
the interior of Syria. The profits from the sale 
of the salt were a great resource ; his living, as 
may be supposed, was very frugal, sometimes 
the meal of milk, bread, and fruit was given 
gratuitously, but he had always to pay for his 
lodging, &c. in the cities and towns, where he 


him with the instant application of the bas. 
tinado. He again said that he was quite 
ignorant of medicine, and could not cure him: 
but he spoke to unbelieving ears ; their gestures 
and words grew menacing; and in his agitation 
and despair he cast his eyes around the room, 
and, seeing a large water-melon, said, that if 
the sick man eat some of it, he thought it would 
do him good. The melon was instantly cut up, 
and the governor, who was still very thirsty, 
actually devoured the whole of it, and soon after 
fell asleep. His officers, observing that he 
seemed better, and slept calmly, were persuad- 
ed that the melon had done him much good ; 
| thanked the poor merchant, who was 
sadly frightened, and let him go his way. 
He had prescribed a most unfortunate remedy ; 
and when he saw the governor voraciously eat 
the whole melon, a dark foreboding took pos- 
session of his mind. There was no time to be 
lost ; he returned to the khan, left his bags of 
salt on the floor, mounted one mule, and driv- 
ing the other before him, hastened to the 
gate, which luckily was not yet closed. All 
that night he travelled without any stop, 
save to rest his mules for a few moments, 
and by sunrise next morning he gained a 
village at the top of the mountains, which 
was situated in another pashalik, and out 
of the governor’s jurisdiction, where he re- 
| mained a few days: on the second day, word 
jwas brought by some passengers that the go- 
jvernor had died in the night, the very night 
after he had eaten the melon which the Frank 
jhakim prescribed. Most surely, had the latter 
| tarried in the town, the morning light had not 
;seen his head on his shoulders. * ” 
** The Bazaar, at no great distance from the 





was obliged to preserve a respectable appear- | gate of St. Stephen, was sometimes an interest- 
ance, in order to mix with the people, and ob-|ing lounge; it was dirty, low, and dimly 
serve their habits and customs. He always lighted: it was the centre, however, of the 
lodged in the caravansaries, when in the trade and manufactures of the city; silks, &c. 
towns; after seeing his mules provided for,|from Damascus, cottons from Egypt, spices, 
he had little more to do but to enjoy himself, and articles of fancy and taste, from many 
walk about the place, and join in the evening parts of the East; vegetables and fruit; fine 
the traders, who also made the khan their! cauliflowers as could be seen in Covent-garden 
home, His dress and apparent occupation shut market, which we had every day at our table ; 
him out of the society of the wealthier mer.'grapes and oranges. The Turk was calmly 
chants. One day, however, he came at even- | seated here in his little recess, his feet covered 
ing to a town in the interior of Syria, put up| with soft slippers, waiting with the utmost 
his mules, and was smoking his pipe beside the nonchalance for a stray customer, and looking 
fountain that spouted forth in the khan, and /28 if he felt that he was lord of the ascendant 
fell with a ceaseless murmur into ita clear here. The Jew, in his little shop near by, 
basin, when two Turkish soldiers entered, and, ;stood bolt upright, his quick eye thrown on 
advancing towards him while reclined at hisjevery passer-by, and Mammon looking out 
— rude hands upon him. He remon- | from every line and wrinkle of his face. Obse- 
ra > 
by leading and occasionally pushing him out of his yellow turban, the badge of his race, was 
| 


the khan, and through two or three narrow |bowed lowly to his customers. Here, in his 


Streets, till they came to the house of the synagogue, the Jew can feel that he has a 
fovernor, into whose presence he was led |faith, a country, of surpassing though faded 


with very little ceremony. Here he quickly — and renown. The oppressor enters not 
saw the cause of this treatment: the governor, | here; Israel is alone with his undying recollec- 
am elderly man, was lying upon an ottoman in | tions and stern bigotry ; the face may be pallid, 


and turned pale; they answered only quious civility marked his deportment, and| 2B, 


‘state of high fever ; some of his family with | 
- officers and guards, were standing round 
im. He had been engaged all the morning in 

throwing the jerrid, and, the day being sultry, 
iad overheated himself, and then drank to ex. 
cess of cold water. The Frank pedlar had been 
= toenter the town; andas the Turks believe 
- all Europeans have some knowledge of me- 
cine, and that a great many of them are 

akims, or doctors, they pointed to the sick 

governor, and told the stranger that he must 
Prescribe for him instantly. He protested that 
é knew nothing whatever of the healing art ; 

pn did not believe a word he said ; and, 
= Continued to remonstrate, instead of at- 
pting to cure the chief, they threatened 


the form bowed, and the rod of the oppressor 
imay have entered into the soul; but there is a 
lofty pride in his eye, with a scorn of every 
other belief. This is a solemn ceremonial : 
their richest vestments are put on; for there 
are many wealthy and influential men in the 
city: even the love of gain is perhaps forgotten, 
while the memory flies to the illustrious periods 
of their history, and hope still cleaves to the 
coming Messiah. So rooted is this conviction, 
that some of the chief supporters of the Jew- 
ish Mission, and their great missionary the 
Rev. Mr, Wolff, have lately adopted it also ; 
the latter preaches to his covtrymen, where- 
ever he goes, that the Messias will come, 
and that shortly, as the Ruler of his people 








oem A 
on earth, in resistless power, glory, and 
blessedness.—One of the most affecting sights 
in Jerusalem, is the going forth of Israel from 
the gates, men, women, and children, to sit on 
the earth without the walls, to mourn beside 
the graves of their fathers. If it be consoling 
that the ashes of those we revere and love 
should be guarded with peculiar care and mercy 
—bitter must be the feelings of the Jew: no 
monument, no memorial of pride or tenderness, 
tells where the rich, the holy, the honoured of 
their people sleep; a rude stone, stuck in the 
bare side of Ziou, where the foot of the Turk, 
the Greek, the Arab tramples, as he passes care- 
lessly by, alone marks the resting-places of this 
fallen people, on the descent of what was once 
their haughty mountain of God. The seed 
sown in Jerusalem by the Missionary has not 
all perished: the minds of many of his coun. 
trymen were moved by his appeals. This re- 
markable man is again returned to England 
from Abyssinia: when will he give rest to the 
sole of his foot ? where will his wanderings end ? 
The secret of his success is the enthusiasm with 
which he casts all the energies of mind and body 
on one point—the conversion of his country- 
men. A few weeks since he baptised in the 
Episcopal Jews’ Chapel in London his own 
brother, whom he had not seen since the year 
1811, and who then cursed him for believing in 
Christ. He is now about to publish the ac- 
count of his various and exciting travels and 
labours, from the year 1827 to 1831, when Lady 
Georgiana Wolff went with him to the Greek 
islands, Egypt, Cyprus, and Jerusalem: the 
volume will also contain his wanderings alone 


*/| to 1838, through many lands, as far as Axum 


in Abyssinia; his researches among the lost 
ten tribes, among the Wahabites, Rechabites, 
and children of Hobab; his adventures with 
pirates, &c. No man living has travelled so 
much or so rapidly: he has borne without a 
murmur the heat and toil of the way, in the 
character of a slave, in the heart of Africa: and 
his perils and preservations have been so mani- 
fold, that henceforth his hope will never perish, 
or his warfare be ended.” 

The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book contains 
many of the favourite prints of the past season ; 
illustrated, as before, by Miss Landon, who has 
left behind her one volume of sweet thoughts 
and fair fancies. May she find time and health, 
in her distant abode, to continue, as she hints 
in her Preface, to give a portion of her genius 
to Old England, The following is an exquisite 
specimen of this year’s Drawing-Room Scrap- 

** Court of a Turkish Villa, near Damascus, 
In the midst a fountain 
Singeth day and night, 
Each small wave a mirror 
For the changing light. 
Now the golden sunshine, 
Softened 7 the boughs, 
Which a doubtful passage 
To the light allows : 
Or the moon seems —~ 77 
As she paused the words to hear 
Of the tales Arabian, 
The old Arabian Nights. 


On the wind a murmur 
Seems to float along, 
Soft as is the music 
Of remembered song. 
Bringing at the moment 
All that dwelt apart 
In the lone recesses 
Of the haunted heart. 
So upon her twilight wings 
Memory beareth graceful things, 
From the tales Arabian, 
From the old Arabian Nights, 


near, 


T can see the garden 
Treasured from the day, 

Where the young Aladdin 
Took his wondering way. 
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Pale the lamp was burning 
Which the genii swayed; 
Would that at this moment 
I could have its aid! 
All | fancies, now so vain, 
I might with a wish obtain ; 
As in the tales Arabian, 
The old Arabian Nights, 


Far away the island 
Rises on the deep, 
Where the fated Agib 
Found the boy asleep. 
Soon the old fond father 
Came with songs and joy. 
Ah! what bears he with him 
But his murdered boy ! 
Still does fate in some dark shape, 
Mock our efforts to escape; 
Asin the tales Arabian, 
The old Arabian Nights, 
Next, a summer palace 
Gleams with sudden light, 
But the lovely Persian 
Makes it yet more bright. 
I can hear her singing 
In the lonely tower, 
Mournful — oh, how mournful! 
Of a happier hour. 
Still the same star rules above, 
Sorrow still companions love ; 
As in the tales Arabian, 
The old Arabian Nights. 
Pleasantly these fancies 
Haunt that fountain’s fall, 
Making its low music 
Yet more musical. 
Still around its waters 
Are adventures told, 
Wonderful as any 
That I read of old. 
Never will their charm depart, 
Still a portion of the heart 
Dwells with the tales Arabian, 
The old Arabian Nights.” 


Of the last and least (as to size) of these 
volumes, we shall only say it will be found 
an interesting and instructive book for young 
people. The binding of all three is rich, and 
in the best taste. 


The Despatches and Correspondence of the Mar- 





quess Wellesley, K.G., during his Lordship’s 

Mission to Spain as Ambassador-Extraordi- 

nary to the Supreme Junta in 1809. Edited 

by Montgomery Martin. 8vo. London, 

1838. Murray. 
Tue Despatches of the Marquess Wellesley 
during his administration in India, edited by 
Mr. Martin, made their appearance but a few 
years back, and formed a work of the highest 
interest, from the insight which they afforded 
into the comprehensive mind and capacious 
views of their noble author, and the skill and 
care which they exhibited in their compilation. 
The performances of an eminent statesman or 
warrior never fail of meeting with unsparing 
approbation from their external and obvious 
merits, and, in the generality of instances, we 
have but the effect by which we may judge of 
the wisdom of the means; but in the perusal 
of a volume of this nature we learn to extend 
our admiration, and view the execution of a 
design as little, when compared to the secret 
victory over the dangers and difficulties which 
beset its progress, and whose existence was 
unsuspected by nearly every one but the indi- 
vidual who had silently to struggle with them. 
We seem admitted behind the scenes, and dis- 
cover that the figures who went through their 
clever, and apparently independent manceuvres, 
with such regularity and success, were in reality 
but puppets, obedient to the direction of the 
master mind which had every spring of the 
complicated machinery at its command, and 
performed its miracles with so much facility 
and precision, that, to the uninitiated spectator, 
they merely seemed the consequences of the 
natural order of events. 

The year 1809 opened with the retreat to 
Corunna and the death of Sir John Moore. 
The campaign, on the whole, bad been con- 





ducted by that lamented general with reputa- 
tion to himself and his country. In the course 
of it, however, the British ministry and their 
agents had displayed a degree of ignorance as 
to the real state of Spain which would be in- 
credible, if it were not well supported by the 
public documents of that period. The imbe- 
cility of the Junta, and the spirits of treachery 
prevalent among too many of the Spanish aris- 
tocracy, had become clearly manifest. The 
policy of Buonaparte, with respect to Spain, 
about this time underwent a slight variation. 
His original intention had evidently been, by 
the rapidity and strength of his movements 
after his occupation of Madrid, to get into his 
possession the most important cities and posi- 
tions, and thus control the whole of the Penin- 
sula. As soon, however, as a war between 
France and Austria was clearly unavoidable, 
instead of dispersing their forces in quest of 
new acquisitions, the French, by a concentra- 
tion of theirstrength, contented themselves with 
endeavouring to preserve their own security. 
Cadiz and Lisbon were permitted to remain in 
quiet: the French troops began to accumulate 
in the northern provinces of Gallicia, Asturias, 
and Biscay ; and seemed to aim at nothing but 
to preserve the communication between Bay- 
onne and Madrid, and complete their as- 
cendency on the east of the Ebro. They 
were soon, however, by the exertions of the 
Spanish patriots, supported by some English 
ships of war, driven out of Gallicia. The 
respective corps of Soult and Ney evacuated 
Oporto and Corunna, and proceeded through 
Leon towards Madrid; while three armies 
commanded by Cuesta, Venegas, and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, assumed a threatening posi- 
tion. The French generals speedily became 
alarmed at the dangers of their situation, and 
a series of mancuvres commenced between 
them and the Anglo-Spanish forces, with alter- 
nate success. Sir Arthur Wellesley pursuing 
Soult in one quarter, while the joint armies of 
Valencia and Arragon were disgracefully de- 
feated by Souchet in another. The well- 
fought battle of Talavera took place on the 
28th of July, in which Jourdan, Victor, and 
Sebastiani, who, with the garrison of Madrid 
under Joseph Buonaparte, had made a stand 
near ‘'oledo, were defeated by Sir Arthur. 
Before and after this battle, the conduct of the 
Spanish leader, Cuesta, had caused great em- 
barrassment to our general, who found himself 
unable to rely, in the slightest degree, either 
on the actions of his colleague, or on the mea- 
sures and professions of the Central Junta. 
This Junta was, unfortunately, composed of in- 
dividuals whose chief recommendation was 
their nobility of birth. They were, in general, 
very deficient in ability, and equally so in a 
true love for their country. They were not 
more alarmed at the operations of their ene- 
mies than they were at the growing spirit of 
liberty they perceived among their countrymen, 
and were more anxious to preserve their own 
despotic sway than to get rid of a foreign 
tyranny. Their actions were confined to little 
more than the issue of high-sounding proclama- 
tions, which they supposed would excite feel- 
ings of loyalty and patriotism, which, if excited, 
they were utterly unable to direct and avail 
themselves of. The injurious effect exercised 
by the inefficiency of this council upon our 
officers in Spain, had already been felt in the 
case of Sir John Moore. It seemed advisable, 
therefore, that some one of distinction from our 
country, should act as an ambassador to the 
Junta, to atimulate them by his presence, and 
assist their councils by his advice. The Mar- 





quess Wellesley was the nobleman selected; 
and, as the present work witnesses, nowhere 
could a better choice have been made. His 
departure from England did not take place 
until some months after his appointment, and 
thus, perhaps, some valuable time was lost, 
Mr. Martin ascribes this delay to a sudden and 
severe illness ; it is probable, however, that the 
ministerial intrigue for office, which was in full 
play at that period, and by which the Marquess 
soon after obtained a secretaryship of State, 
may have had some share in prolonging his 
stay in London. Although the Marquess 
arrived too late to materially influence the 
affairs of Spain, yet, as far as opportunities 
allowed, he was instrumental in producing a 
great improvement in the measures of the Jun- 
ta. The resignation of Cuesta, was a speedy 
sign of an alteration in the spirit of that body, 
and Sir Arthur Wellesley had less reason to 
complain of the tardy and uncertain manner in 
which they furnished their supplies. The let. 
ter from the Marquess to Don Martin de 
Garaz, in the present collection (No. 16), shews 
in strong colours the weakness of the Junta, 
and the consequent difficulties of the English 
general. The letter, marked XVII., contains a 
plan to enable the British army to procure the 
means of movement, which shews an intimate 
acquaintance with the resources of the country, 
and displays a clear and correct judgment in 
the schemes by which the writer proposes to 
render them available. There is a despatch 
of the second of September to Mr. Canning, 
in which it is represented ‘‘ that the Span. 
ish government and generals have frus- 
trated every effort of British valour and skill 
in the field, and have at last compelled that 
brave army to retreat to: Portugal which they 
earnestly solicited to advance in Spain.” This 
is, perhaps, one of the best specimens in the 
present volume of the political sagacity and 
energy of the noble writer. The information 
which he supplies is of the most valuable order, 
and is indispensable to the attainment of s 
correct and accurate acquaintance with the 
Spanish affairs of that period. The return of 
his lordship from Spain was caused by his 
appointment to the vacant secretaryship of state 
for foreign affairs in the change of administra- 
tion which took place on the death of the Duke 
of Portland. Mr. Martin is again entitled to 
the thanks of the community for his industry 
and accuracy in arranging these valuable re- 
cords, which, whether they are read by the 
diplomat, the statesman, or the man of letters, 
will prove equally interesting, from their inge- 
nuity and address, the sagacity of their views, 
and the clearness and accuracy of their style. 





Morals and Manners. By 
12mo. pp. 238. Lon- 


How to Observe. 
Harriet Martineau. 
don, 1838. Knight. 

In this volume, which is sent forth as 4 

manual to teach us “how to observe” men, 

manners, countries, we discover a consider- 
able portion of good sense, a dash of female 
pedantry, much philosophical assumption, and 
not a very minute quantity of absurd reason- 
ing, or rather of the appearance of reasoning. 
With these drawbacks it would be unjust to 
deny the presence of mind and informatie 
in these payes; and a mass of sound, as we 
as lighter reading, called in to illustrate the 
points upon which the writer descants. : 
“ There is (she sets out) no department 0 
inquiry in which it is not full as easy to = 
truth as to find it, even when the materia’ 
from which truth is to be drawn are actually 
present to our senses. A child does not cate 
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a gold fickh in water at the first trial, however 

his eyes may be, and however clear the 
water; knowledge and method are necessary 
toenable him to take what is actually before | 
his eyes and under his hand. So it is with all | 
who fish in a strange element for the truth | 
which is living and moving there: the powers | 
of observation must be trained, and habits of | 
method in arranging the materials presented | 
to the eye must be acquired before the student | 
possesses the requisites for understanding what | 
he contemplates. The observer of men and | 
manners stands as much in need of intellectual | 
preparation as any other student. This is 
not, indeed, generally supposed ; and a multi- 
tude of travellers act as if it were not true. 
Of the large number of tourists who annually 
sail from our ports, there is, probably, not one 
who would dream of pretending to make ob- 
servations on any subject of physical inquiry, 
of which he did not understand even the 
principles, If, on his return from the Medi- 
terranean, the unprepared traveller was ques. 
tioned about the geology of Corsica, or the 
public buildings of Palermo, he would reply, | 
‘Oh, I can tell you nothing about Orhan 
never studied geology ; I know nothing about 
architecture.’ But few, or none, make the 
same avowal about the morals and manners 
of a nation. Every man seems to imagine 
that he can understand men at a glance; he 
supposes that it is enough to be among them 
toknow what they are doing; he thinks that 
eyes, ears, and memory, are enough for morals, 
though they would not qualify him for botani- 
cal or statistical observation; he pronounces 
confidently upon the merits and social con- 
dition of the nations among whom he has 
travelled ; no misgiving ever prompts him to 
say, ‘I can give you little general information 
avout the people I have been seeing; I have 
not studied the principles of morals; I am 
no judge of national manners.’ There would 
be nothing to be ashamed of in such an 
avowal, . * * * 

“I remember (she continues) some striking 
words addressed to me, before I set out on my 
travels, by a wise man, since dead. ‘ You 
are going to spend two years in the United 
States,’ said he. ‘ Now just tell me,—do you 
expect to understand the Americans by the 
time you come back? You do not: that is 
well. I lived five-and-twenty years in Scot- 
land, and I fancied I understood the Scotch ; 
then I came to England, and supposed I should 
soon understand the English. I have now 
lived five-and-twenty years here; and I begin, 
tothink I understand neither the Scotch nor, 
the English.’ ” 

Surely, this proves too much. If a man 
cannot learn something of a people during a 
residence among them of a quarter of a century, 
he must either be confoundedly stupid (not a 

Wise man,”’) or it were as well never to 
attempt offering a judgment at all. In either 
case, what would be the worth of Miss Mar- 
tneau’s sketches of America and American 
character? But she has one grand nostrum : 
itis to apply the “ greatest happiness principle,” 
&s the be-all and the end-all to guide travel- 
lers in their opinions. This is the sum of| 
Philosophical requisites, and we take leave to! 
mention it for the benefit of all tourists now 
setting out on autumnal excursions. Let 
them study “how to observe” under Miss 

artineau; and if they write books, why— 
we will be obliged to review them. ; 
od these philosophical requisites she not 

n'y treats at length, but, also, of moral 
Tequisites ; and of mechanical requisites, such 








as walking; and of religious requisites ; and 
of requisites of every kind. We will try to 
separate some examples of the modus. The 
classification of religions is rather striking :— 

“Of religion, in its widest sense (the 
sense in which the traveller must recognise 
it), there are three kinds; not in all cases mi- 
nutely distinguishable, but bearing different 
general impress ; viz. the licentious, the ascetic, 
and the moderate. These kinds are not divided 
from each other by the boundaries of sects. We 
cannot say that pagan religions come under one 
head, and Mahomedanism under another, and 
Christianity under a third. The difference lies 
not in creeds, but in spirit. Many pagans have 
been as moderate as any Christians; many 
Christians as licentious as any pagans; many 
Mahomedans as licentious, and many as ascetic, 
as any pagans or Christians. The truer dis- 
tinction seems to be, that the licentious religions 
of the world worship unspiritualised nature, — 
material objects and their movements, and the 
primitive passions of man: that the ascetic 
despises nature, and worships its artificial re- 
straints : and that the moderate worships spi- 
ritualised nature, —God in his works, both in 
the material universe and in the disciplined 
human mind, with its regulated affections. 
The licentious religion is always a ritual one. 
Its gods are natural phenomena and human 
passions personified ; and, when once the power 
of doing good or harm is attributed to them, 
the idea of propitiation enters, and a ritual 
worship begins, Earthquakes, inundations, 
the chase, love, revenge,—all these agents of 
evil and good are to be propitiated, and sacri- 
fices and prayers are to be offered to them ; in 
these rites alone religious acts are supposed to 
be performed. This, however modified, is a 
low state of religious sentiment. It may shew 
itself among the Hindoos dipping in the Ganges, 
or among Christians who accept absolution in 
its grossest sense. In either case its tendency 
is to render the worshipper satisfied with a low 
moral state, and to perpetuate his taste for sel- 
fish indulgence. The ascetic religions are 
ritual also. The Pharisees of old need but be 
cited to shew why ; and there is a set of people 
in the Society Islands now, who seem to be 
spiritually descended from the ascetic priests of 
Judaism. The inhabitants of the Society 
Islands are excluded from many innocent pri- 
vileges and natural pleasures by the tabu ; and 
the Pharisees, in just the same manner, laid 
burdens upon men’s shoulders too heavy to be 
borne, ordaining irksome ceremonies to be 
proofs of holiness, and extravagant self-denial 
to be required by devotion. Spiritual license 
has always kept pace with his extravagance of 
self-denial. Spiritual vices,— pride, vanity, 
and hypocrisy,—are as fatal to high morals 
under this state of religious sentiment as 
sensual indulgence under the other: and it 
does not matter much to the moral welfare of 
the people sunk in it, whether they exist under 
a profession of Christianity, or of Mahomedan- 
ism, or of paganism. The morals of those 
people are low who engage themselves to serve 
God by a slothful life in monastic celibacy, no 
less than those of the Fakirs, who let their nails 
grow through the backs of their hands, or those 
of the wretched mothers in the islands of the 
Pacific, who strangle their infants, and cast 
them at the feet of their grinning idol. The 
moderate is the least of a ritual religion of the 
three, and drops such rites as it has in pro- 
portion to its advance towards purity. Religion 
in its purity is not a pursuit, but a temper; 
and its expression is not by sacrifices, by 
prayers in the corners of the streets, by fasts or 





public exhibitions. The highest manifestations 
of this order of religion are found in Christian 
countries ; though in others there are indivi- 
duals, and even orders of men, who understand 
that the orderly enjoyment of all blessings that 
Providence has bestowed, and the regulated 
workings of all human affections, are the 
truest homage to the maker of all. As there 
are Christians whose reliance is upon their 
ritual worship, and who enter upon a monastic 
life, so there are Mahomedans and pagans 
whose high religious aim is self-perfection, 
sought through the free but disciplined exercise 
of their whole nature. The dependance of 
morals upon the character of the religion is 
clear.” 

The dependance of morals upon religion is 
clearly illustrated, and the whole of this chapter 
well deserves attention, though the following is 
a strong specimen of the school to which the 
writer belongs. 

* As the studies of the clergy lie in the past, 
as the days of their strongest influence are be- 
hind, and as the religious feelings of men have 
hitherto reposed on the antique, and are but just 
beginning to point towards the future, it is 
natural, it is unavoidable, that the clergy 
should retard rather than aid the progress of 
society. A disposition to aszist in the improve- 
ment of institutions is what ought not to be 
looked for from any priestly class; and, if 
looked for, it will not be found, Such a mode 
of operation must appear to them suicidal. But 
much may be learned by comparing the degree 
of clerical resistance to progression with the 
proportion of favour in which the clergy are 
held by the people. Where that resistance is 
greatest, and a clerical life is one of peculiar 
worldly ease, the state of morals and manners 
must be low. Where that resistance is least, 
where any social improvement whatever is 
found to originate with the clergy, and where 
they bear.a just share of toil; the condition of 
morals and manners cannot be very much de- 
pressed. Where there is an undue partition of 
labour and its rewards among the clergy them- 
selves,—where some do the work and others 
reap the recompense,—the fair inference is that 
morals and manners are in a state of tran- 
sition.” 

We pass it, however, for more miscellaneous 
illustrations. 

Lesson I.—‘* The clergy are usually the se- 
condary potentates of a young country. Ina 
young country, physical force, and that which 
comes to represent it, is the first great power ; 
and knowledge is the next. The clergy are the 
first learned men of every nation; and when 
the streams of knowledge are only just issuing 
from the fountain, and the key is in the hands 
of the clergy, they enjoy, rightly and unavoid- 
ably, a high degree of consequence. Knowledge 
spreads abroad ; and it is as impossible for man 
to dam it up as for the fool to stop the Danube 
by filling the narrow channel at its source with 
his great boots, —crying out the while, ‘ How 
the people will wonder when the Danube does 
not come!’ As knowledge becomes diffused, 
the consequence of the clergy declines. If that 
consequence is to be preserved, it must be by 
their attaining the same superiority in morals 
which they once held in intellect. Where the 
clergy are now a cherished class, it is, in fact, 
on the supposition of this moral superiority,— 
a claim for whose justification 1t would be un- 
reasonable to look, and for the forfeiture of 
which the clergy should be less blamed than 
those who expect that, in virtue of a profession, 
any class of men should be better than others, 
Moral excellence has no regard to classes and 
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professions ; and religion, being not a pursuit 
but a temper, cannot, in fact, be professionally 
cultivated with personal advantage. It will be 
for the traveller to note whether this is more 
or less understood where he travels ; whether 
the clergy are viewed with indifference as mere 
professional men; or whether they are re- 
verenced for their supposed holiness; or for 
their real superiority in learning ; or whether 
the case wears the lowest aspect of all__when 
the clergy are merely the jugglers and puppet- 
masters of the multitude. A patient consider- 
ation of this will lead to a pretty safe conclusion 
as to the progress the people have made in 
knowledge, and the spiritual freedom which it 
brings ; a freedom which is at once a virtue and 
a cause of virtue.” 

Lesson IJ.—‘* The Swiss herdsmen believe 
that the three deliverers (the founders of the 
Helvetic confederacy) sleep calmly in a cave 
near the lake of Lucerne; and that, whenever 
their country is in her utmost need, they will 
come forth in their antique garb, and assuredly 
save her. This is a superstition full of venera- 
tion and hope. When the Arabs see a falling 
star, they believe it to be a dart thrown by God 
at a wanderer of the race of the genii, and they 
exclaim, ‘ May God transfix the enemy of the 
faith !? Here we find in brief the spirit of their 
religion. In Brazil, a bird which sings plain- 
tively at night is listened to with intent emotion, 
from its being supposed to be sent with tidings 
from the dead to the living. The choice of a 
bird with a mournful instead of a lively note 
speaks volumes. The three angels in white that 
come to give presents to good children in Ger- 
many at Christmas, come in a good spirit. 
There is a superstition in China which has a 
world of tenderness in it. A father collects a 


hundred copper coins from a hundred families, 
and makes the metal into a lock which he hangs, 
as a charm, round his child’s neck, believing 
that he locks his child to life by this connexion 


with a hundred persons in full vigour. But, 
as is natural, death is the region of the unseen 
to which the larger number of portents relates. 
The belief of the return of the dead has been 
held almost universally among the nations; and 
their unseen life is the grand theme of specula- 
tion wherever there are men to speculate. The 
Norwegians lay the warrior’s horse, and armour, 
and weapons, beside him. The Hindoos burn 
the widow. The Malabar Indians release caged 
birds'on the newly made grave, to sanction the 
flight of the soul. The Bucaniers (according 
to Penrose) concealed any large booty that fell 
into their hands till they should have leisure 
to remove it, —murdering and burying near it 
any helpless wretch whom they might be able 
to capture, in order that his spirit might watch 
over the treasure, and drive from the spot all 
but the parties who had signed their names in 
a round-robin, in claim of proprietorship. The 
professors of many faiths resemble each other 
in practices of propitiation or atonement labo- 
riously executed on behalf of the departed. 
Some classes of mourners act towards their dead 
friends in a spirit of awe; some in fear; but 
very many in love. The trust in the immor- 
tality of the affections is the moat general fea- 
ture in superstitions of this class; and it isa 
fact eloquent to the mind of the observer. An 
only child of two poor savages died. The pa- 
rents appeared inconsolable ; and the father 
soon sank under his grief. From the moment 
of his death, the mother was cheerful. On 
being asked what had cheered her, she said she 
had mourned for her child’s loneliness in the 
world of spirits: now he had his father with 
him, and she was happy for them both. What 





a divine spirit of self-sacrifice is here! but there 
is scarcely a superstition sincerely entertained 
which does not tell as plaina tale. Those which 
express fear indicate moral abasement greater 
or less. Those which express trust and love 
indicate greater or less moral elevation and 
purity.” 

Lesson III, —** Much may be learned from 
the monumental inscriptions of all nations. 
The first epitaph is supposed to be traced back 
to the year of the world 2700, when the scholars 
of Linus, the Theban poet, bewailed their mas- 
ter in verses which were inscribed upon his 
tomb. From that day to this, wherever there 
have been letters, there have been epitaphs ; 
and, where letters have been wanting, there 
have been symbols. Mysterious symbolic ar- 
rangements are traced in the monumental 
mounds in the interior of the American con- 
tinent, where a race of whom we know nothing 
else flourished before the red man opened his 
eyes upon the light. One common rule, drawn 
from a universal sentiment, has presided at the 
framing of all epitaphs for some thousands of 
years. * De mortuis nil nisi bonum’ is the 
universal agreement of mourners. It follows 
that epitaphs must every where indicate what 
is there considered good.” 

An exception, appended in the following 
note, is a monumental curiosity :— 

“ There is a village churchyard in England 
where the following inscription is to be seen. 
After the name and date occurs the following: 

* He was a Bad Son, 
A Bad Husband, 
A Bad Father. 
‘ The wicked shall be turned into Hell.’’” 

Lesson IV.—‘* Marriage exists every where, 
to be studied by the moral observer. He must 
watch the character of courtships wherever he 
goes ;— whether the young lady is negotiated 
for and promised by her guardians, without 
having seen her intended; like the poor girl 
who, when she asked her mother to point out 
her future husband from among a number of 
gentlemen, was silenced with the rebuke, 
© What is that to you ?’— or whether they are 
left free to exchange their faith ‘ by flowing 
stream, through wood, or craggy wild,’ as in 
the United States; or whether there is a 
medium between these two extremes, as in 
England. He must observe how fate is defied 
by lovers in various countries. We have seen 
what was the acquiescence of Philip and Han- 
nah in their eternal separation. None but 
Moravians, perhaps, would have so parted for 
ever. Scotch lovers agree to come together 
after so many years spent in providing the 
‘ plenishing.” Irish lovers conclude the busi- 
ness, in case of difficulty, by appearing before 
the priest the next morning. There is re- 
course to a balcony and rope-ladder in one 
country; a steam-boat and back-settlement in 
another; trust and patience in a third; and 
intermediate flirtations, to pass the time, in a 
fourth. He must note the degree of worldly 
ambition which attends marriages, and which 
may, therefore, be supposed to stimulate them ; 
how much space the house with two rooms in 
humble life, and the country-seat and carriages 
in higher life, occupy in the mind of bride or 
bridegroom. He must observe whether con- 
jugal infidelity excites horror and rage, or 
whether it is so much a matter of course as 
that no jealousy interferes to mar the arrange- 
ments of mutual convenience. He must mark 
whether women are made absolutely the pro- 
perty of their husbands, in mind and in estate ; 
or whether the wife is treated more or less 
professedly as an equal party in the agreement. 





He must observe whether there is an excluded 
class, victims to their own superstition or to a 
false social obligation, wandering about to dis. 
turb by their jealousy or licentiousness those 
whose lot is happier. He must observe whe- 
ther there are domestic arrangements for home 
enjoyments, or whether all is planned on the 
supposition of pleasure lying abroad; whether 
the reliance is on books, gardens, and play with 
children, or on the opera, parties, the ale-house, 
or dances on the green. He must mark whe. 
ther the ladies are occupied with their house. 
hold cares in the morning, and the society of 
their husbands in the evening, or with em. 
broidery and looking out of balconies; with 
receiving company all day, or gadding abroad; 
with the library or the nursery; with lovers or 
with children. In each country, called ci- 
vilised, he will meet with almost all these va. 
rieties: but in each there is such a prevailing 
character in the aspect of domestic life, that 
intelligent observation will enable him to de. 
cide, without much danger of mistake, as to 
whether marriage is merely an arrangement of 
convenience, in accordance with low morals, or 
a sacred institution, commanding the reverence 
and affection of a virtuous people. No high 
degree of this sanctity can be looked for till 
that moderation is attained which, during the 
prevalence of asceticism and its opposite, is 
reached only by a few. That it yet exists 
nowhere as the characteristic of any society,— 
that all the blessings of domestic life are not 
yet open to all, so as to preclude the danger of 
any one encroaching on his neighbour,—is but 
too evident to the travelled observer. He can 
only mark the degree of approximation to this 
state of high morals wherever he goes. The 
traveller every where finds woman treated as 
the inferior party in a compact in which both 
parties have an equal interest. Any agree- 
ment thus formed is imperfect, and is liable to 
disturbance; and the danger is great in pro- 
portion to the degradation of the supposed 
weaker party. The degree of the degradation 
of woman is as good a test as the moralist can 
adopt for ascertaining the state of domestic 
morals in any country. mae 

“‘ The sentiment of society with regard to 
woman and to marriage, the social condition of 
woman, and the consequent tendency and aim 
of her education,— the traveller must carefully 
observe. Each civilised society claims for itself 
the superiority in its treatment of woman. In 
one, she is indulged with religions shows, and 
with masquerades, or Punch, as an occasional 
variety. In another, she is left in honourable 
and undisputed possession of the housekeeping 
department. In a third, she is allowed t 
meddle, behind the scenes, with the business 
which is confided to her husband's manage- 
ment. Ina fourth, she is satisfied in being the 
cherished domestic companion, unaware of the 
injury of being doomed to the narrowness of 
mind which is the portion of those who are 
always confined to the domestic circle. Ins 
fifth, she is flattered at being guarded and in- 
dulged as a being requiring incessant fostering, 
and tov feeble to take care of herself. In 
sixth society, there may be found expands 
means of independent occupation, of responsible 
employment for women ; and here, other “ 
cumstances being equal, is the best promise ° 
domestic fidelity and enjoyment. It is a — 
of course that women who are furnished wit 
but one object — marriage — must be as se 
for any thing when their aim is accomplishes 
as if they had never had any object *. 
They are no more equal to the task of edu 
cation than to that of governing the state; 
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and, if any unexpected turn of adversity befals 
them, they have no resource but a convent, or 
some other charitable provision. Where, on 
the other hand, women are brought up capable 
of maintaining an independent existence, other 
objects remain when the grand one is accom- 
plished. Their independence of mind places 
them beyond the reach of the spoiler; and 
their cultivated faculty of reason renders them 
worthy guardians of the rational beings whose 
weal or wo is lodged in their hands. There is 
yet, as may be seen by a mere glance over 
society, only a very imperfect provision made 
any where for doing justice to the next genera- 
tion by qualifying their mothers; but the 
observer of morals may profit by marking the 
degrees in which this imperfection approaches 
to barbarism. Where he finds that girls are 
committed to convents for education, and have 
no alternative in life but marriage, in which 
their will has no share, and a return to their 
convent, he may safely conclude that there a 
plurality of lovers is a matter of course, and 
domestic enjoyments of the highest kind un- 
desired and unknown. He may conclude, that 
asare the parents so will be the children; and 
that, for one more generation at least, there 
will be little or no improvement. But where 
he finds a variety of occupations open to women ; 
where he perceives them not only pursuing the 
lighter mechanic arts, dispensing charity, and 
organising schools for the poor, but occupied in 
education, and in the study of science and the 
practice of the fine arts, he may conclude that 
here resides the highest domestic enjoyment 
which has yet been attained, and the strongest 
hope of a further advance.” 

Up with the sex, say we. But we must add 
abit about children to this lesson : — 

“ Children in all countries are, as Mrs. 


Grant, of Laggan, says, first vegetables, and 
then they are animals, and then they come to 
be people; but their way of growing out of one 
stage into another is as different, in different 
societies, as their states of mind when they are 


grown up. ‘They all have limbs, senses, and 
intellects ; but their growth of heart and mind 
depends incalculably upon the spirit of the 
society amidst which they are reared. The 
traveller must study them wherever he meets 
them.” 
Lesson V. and last.—‘* Newspapers are a 
strong evidence of the political ideas of a 
people; — not individual newspapers ; for no 
two, perhaps, fully agree in principles and sen- 
tment, and it is to be feared that none are 
Positively honest. Not by individual news- 
papers must the traveller form his judgment, 
but by the freedom of discussion which he may 
ud to be permitted, or the restraints upon dis- 
cussion imposed, ‘The idea of liberty must be 
low and feeble among a people who permit the 
sovernment to maintain a severe censorship ; 
and it must be powerful and effectual in a 
Society which can make all its complaints 
rough a newspaper — be the reports of the 
Newspapers upon the state of social affairs as 
imal as they may. Whatever revilings of a 
tyrannical president, or of a servile congress, a 
traveller may meet with in any number of 
American journals, he may fairly conclude 
that both the one and the other must be nearly 
harmless if they are discussed in a newspaper. 
he very existence of the newspapers he sees 
testifies to the prevalence of a habit of reading, 
and Consequently of education —to the wide 
diffusion of political power—and to the pro- 
ble safety and permanence of a government 
which is founded on so broad a basis, and can 
afford to indulge so large a license. Whatever 


he may be told of the patriotism of a sovereign, 
let him give it to the winds if he finds a space 
in a newspaper made blank by the pen of a 
censor. The tameness of the Austrian journals 
tells as plain a tale as if no censor had ever 
suppressed a syllable; ——as much so as the 
small size of a New Orleans paper compared 
with one of New York, or as the fiercest bluster 
of a Cincinnati daily or weekly on the eve of 
the election of a president.” 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

(Concluded from No. 1132.] 
Sr. Jonatuan, the Lay of a Scald (No. 9), 
is not quite intelligible on this side of the big 
water, except to those who know a good deal 
of American politics and local matters. Even 
for these we should think it discursive and epi- 
sodaical ; and often difficult to catch the mean. 
ing about locofocos, parties, journals, and other 
nondescripts. We quote a sample, a portion of 
a digression about Dives, which will shew the 
writer’s humonr. 


*€ Yet all his life was very justifiable; 
And Dives, were he living in our day, 
Would never be, by judge or jury, try-able, 
ut keep a nice four-story in Broadway. 
Yet, that somewhat was wrong, is undeniable; 
For follow out his fate :— The Scriptures say 
This Dives ‘lifted up his eyes — in hell!’ 
Can any one inform how this befell ? 
I say, had Dives lived in eighteen hundred, 

And ‘ had the same advantages as we,’ 

He would have been quite orthodox, nor blunder'd 

*Gainst the dread creed of penal misery : 

A Presbyterian — but the sect is sunder’d, — 

A staunch Episcopalian Pharisee, 

With Sadducees and Methodists at variance ! 
The Sadducees now hail as Unitarians ! 
And then, this Dives would have said his prayers, 

And been, in all things, a most honest man : 

Quite pious, when, — quite free from week-day cares,— 

He rose on Sundays, and his vows began; 

Spite of his wine! And, as his race he ran, 
And died ‘ in hope of happiness for ever !’ | 
In fine, should Dives die in these our times, 

The public would bewail their dreadful loss ! 
The clergy would acquit him of all crimes, 

And kindly would his peccadilloes gloss ; 
Religious papers would come out in rhymes, 

* His treasures to his virtues were but dross !’ 
The Churchman and Observer would be very 
Pathetic, too, in their obituary ! 


Then he’d wind up with dash and exclamation, 
Informing us that ‘ Dives, in his will, 
Had left undoubted proofs of his salvation,’ 
In all the products of his cotton-mill, 
Bequeath’d in trust to him ! ! to free the nation 
From those two million negroes, that are still 
Feeding on us—the lazy, dingy rascals : 
E’en greater pests than kendalls, or Job Haskells! 


But papers, nowadays, as Cobbett said, 
Would weep their loss, if Satan’s self should die ! 
* Most shocking news !—Alas, the Devil's dead ! 
We hope the rumour may turn out a lie!’ 
Or, if they did not, when the news was read, 
His num’rous sons, bereav’d, with tearful eye, 
Would call with—* Well, sir, ’tis a pretty caper ! 
Insult our father! Villain! stop my paper !’” 
Burton, or the Sieges, a Romance (No. 10).— 
A somewhat tedious narrative of the adven- 
tures of an American officer, called Burton. 
A vast deal of trashy romance runs through 
these two volumes; the ‘‘ Sieges” being laid on 
very young ladies’ hearts, and the hero being a 
pitiful fellow. We look in vain for any pas- 
sage to interest us in himself or in his doings. 
Our author says—‘* Here and there a small 
cluster of flowers, and the further display of 
floral taste in the ornamental appendages of one 
or two vases placed on an humble portico before 
the door, betrayed the presence of a passion 
usually found alone in the higher walks of life, 
but which is a natural attribute of the light- 
hearted and romantic peasantry of the Canadian 
valleys.” 
Where on earth could he pick up such an 
opinion ? in no land we ever read of, or visited, 








are flowers unprized by the poor: in our own 


| you all!’ 


country, the very mud hovels of pauperism are 
embellished by common roses, geraniums, and 
other easily obtained flowers. 


Of the American periodicals we can give a 
very favourable judgment. Their intelligence 
and talent is highly creditable to the writers, 
and they are generally — agreeable for 
English readers: in the first place, on account 
of the information they supply relative to 
American literature; and in the next place, 
from their views of English productions, which, 
being seen from a distance, and unmingled 
with personal engagements and feelings, pos- 
.sess more of the air of impartiality and justice 
than those criticisms which are penned on the 
spot. Here is a specimen sonnet from the 
American Monthly (No. 11): — 

** Sitting one evening with a learned miss, 
We soon began to talk of learned things ; 
Not frills or flowers, rigmarole or rings, 

But fountains full of intellectual bliss. 

Thus, in high converse, from some distant place, 
There came a strain of music, soft and clear; 

I saw a flash of pleasure light her face, 

And whispered poesy in her willing ear, 

She smiled, and asked me who composed the lines— 
Where they were from? She thought them excellent, 
And more expressive than the song of birds, 

When earth, with lovely spring-flowers is besprent. 

I answered, Milton. She said, ‘ Yes! I know it, 

I’ve read his works—uncommon pretty poet !’ 

Peter.” 

Now from the Knickerbocker (No. 12): 
* Editor’s Table:”— 

“ One morning, during the ‘ rabid stage’ of 
the late ‘ pressure,’ while looking over some 
new publications, in the fashionable magazin 
of one skilled in bibliography, there enters us a 
|middle-aged specimen of humanity, who, from 
jcrown to heel, bore the marks of a decayed 
gentleman. He looked as if he had been 





He would have lived, perhaps, to hoary hairs, |* spending the night in a stable, and taking his 


| breakfast at a pump.’ ‘$ Sir,’ said he, bowing 


He would have done some pretty things, and clever, | condescendingly to the shopman, and speaking 


with studied precision of diction, ‘ you see 
before you an unfortunate individual; one who, 
as the poet remarks, is greatly 

“ “in want of ready rhino, 

Like many hereabout that you, 

And some, perhaps, that I, know!’ 
Permit me, therefore, my dear sir, to ask, could 
you oblige me with the loan of a fip?’ ‘No, 
sir, I* could’ not!’ replied the shopman, sar- 
castically. ‘Ah!’ responded the solicitor, ‘I 
had no idea that the times were so hard here. 
I thought they were hard enough in Philadel- 
phia, but—nothing like it, noth-ing like it! 
I feel for you,’ he added, laying his hand, with 
a philanthropic air, upon his breast, ‘ I feel for 
He mused for a moment, then, ex. 
tending his arm, and flourishing the tattered 


| remnant of a pocket-handkerchief, he continued : 


* What is this great and glorious country coming 
to, I should like to know, under its present 
rulers, with their bank laws, their currency 
laws, their sub-treasury, and so forth? Toruin, 
sir! to utter ruin! ‘Man,’ as the English 
grammar very correctly observes, ‘man is a 
verb.” Our government, the body corporate, 
is the verb to be !to do! and we, the people, 
sir, of this great and glorious country, are the 
miserable passive verb, to suffer!’ * Shade of 
Cicero!’ thought we; such eloquence would 
shame the oratory of our ‘ eagle of the north !” 
‘Sir,’ said the shopman, ‘I have no time to 
attend to you. You will oblige me by leaving 
the store.’ ‘Ob, certainly!’ And he retired 
accordingly. ” = ° 

** Literary Record: * The Hawaiian Specta- 
tor.’—-We have received the first number of a 
quarterly periodical, thus entitled, and published 
at Honolulu and Oahu, Sandwich Islands, under 
the editorjal supervision of an ‘ association of 
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gentlemen.’ 
every way creditable to the publishers, whilst 
its matter possesses great merit. Intending, 
when our space and leisure shall serve, to devote 
f page or two of this department to a notice of 


the work, we content ourselves for the present | 


with an enumeration of its articles. After a 
few introductory observations, setting forth the 
wide field intended to be occupied, we have,— 
* Sketch of Marquesian character ; Marquesian 
and Hawaiian Dialects compared; the Oahu 
Charity School; Female Education at the Sand- 
wich Islands; Account of the Russians on 
Kauai ; Decrease of Population; Sketches of 
Kauai; Foreign Correspondents ; Phenomena 
in the Tides ; Sevonochariest Observations, and 
a Shipping List.’ ” 

The North American Review (No. 13) is like 
our * Edinburgh” or “* Quarterly,” and has ten 
articles of Review ; among which, Anglo-Saxon 
literature (Bosworth, Conybeare, Kemble, &c.) 
is aconspicuous one. The papers on American 
subjects supply general information. 

The New York Review (No. 14) has only 
reached No. V. It is also one of the larger class, 
and we have liked the articles very much. 
review of Serjeant Talfourd’s ** Athenian Cap- 
tive’ is rather severe on that drama, as it is also 
on ** Huod’s Own.” The writer cuts before 


the mark when he states that the former was 
* first acted at Covent Garden late in April,” 
whereas it was first acted at the Haymarket in 
August. 





Geology as a Science, applied to the Reclamation 
of Land from the Sea, the Construction of 
Harbours, the Formation of Railroads, and 
the Discovery of Coal: with an assumed Out- 
line Map of the Granite Formation of the 
Earth. By John Rooke, author of ‘‘ Free 
Trade in Corn,” and “ Free and Safe Go- 
vernment.”’ London, 1838. Ridgway. 

Tus work has been written under an impres- 

sion and belief that the science of geology, in- 

volving vast eras and successive epochs, is an 
enemy to religion, and a recusant of God. We 
believed that this opinion was confined to the 

jolist. Yet tl Js hold it, and, doubtless, 
question our belief; still, how many of the 
thousands have ever considered things more 
than superficially? How many of these super- 
stitions querists have ever thought of, or 
traced, the harmony of cause and effect? How 
many have ever exercised their powers to think ? 

Gevlogy does not pretend to expose the first 

creation, nor venture to assume the evidence of 

a beginning ; but it discloses a succession of 

events, each so vast as to be beyond our finite 

comprehension. It makes known the beautiful 
adaptation of means to an end, through immense 
periods of time, fitting the earth for the abode 
of man. It affirms that physical changes have 
been going on, through all time, governed by 
mechanical and chemical, fixed and immutable 
laws, established by Divine Providence for the 
maintenance and renovation of the material 
universe. Whatever theory be adopted as to 
the formation of the solar system (the sublime 
and simple nebular theory of Herschel and La 

Place affords the most rational explanation), it 

cannot affect the inference that the universe is 

the work of an all-wise and omnipotent Creator. 

Let, for instance, the first fact established be, 

that there was light ; still, ere this, “* God said 

Let there be light.” His will is being. Light, 

the agent of animated nature, existing by His 

will, all composition, decomposition, and recom- 

ition, would follow agreeably to His fixed, 
mmutable, eternal laws. No man of sane mind 
cau believe the doctrine of chance or necessity, 








The work, in its externals, is | 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





neither can he doubt the existence of the 
Creator. 

Having thus premised, we can the more freely 
comment upon the volume before us. Mr. Rooke 
is exclusively a Neptunist, and he has a right 
to beso. Had he been a Plutonist, we should 


have also as readily acknowledged his right. | 
have been, whether | 


But whichever he may 
he had endeavoured to explain the formation 
of the universe according to the Wernerian or 
Huttonian system, time, we conceive, must have 
formed a most important feature. And then 
we should not have been enabled to extract the 
following confused sentences to reconcile facts 
with the Jiteral faithfulness of the ‘* Sacred 
Interpreter :”— 

“Tn six days God completed his works. The 
first five days, or periods of constructing the 
earth for the abode of man, give at the same 
time in science the best geological division of 
the subject. ‘The sixth period is the state of 
man, in which his busy affairs are the subject 
matter of history; and in which the Creator 
has taken rest, so far as the construction of our 
earth is concerned. But whilst the work of 
mundane creation remained in his hand, to say 
that the processes were comparatively slow, 
and by either chance or necessity, would be 
impious, and a denial of the infinite power and 
wisdom of the Deity.” 

To believe it to have been “ by chance or 
necessity’? would be, as we have before said, 
foolish as well as impious. But to extend six 
days into so many periods, indefinite periods ! 
and then to call it impious to say, ‘ whilst 
mundane creation remained in his hand the 
processes were comparatively slow,”’ is putting 
on the black cap toe condemn oneself. 

The same attempt to reconcile, and a similar 
contradiction, pervade the following passage, 
involving a distinction without a difference :— 

“In the early ages of the earth’s composition 
and reconstruction, so many ages are by no 
means required to perfect the comprehensive 
ends disclosed to our view, as an imperfect 
glance on the subject suggests. Mystery on 
mystery gives way, when accounted for on 
plain principles, until the interposition of In- 
finite Wisdom is satisfactorily explained. It is 
true, in the hand of Providence extent, matter, 
and time, are trivial considerations, yet the 
ways and means of Infinite Wisdom applying 
these to bountiful and beneficent purposes, 
would seem always employed ; and, therefore, 
unnecessary delay is an erroneous assumption. 
Were the age of the earth divided into two equal 
eras, the non-habitable and the habitable globe 
by man, the first period of time would appear 
quite adequate for the full maturity of the world 
we enjoy.” 

We think, also, that the globe non-habitable 
by man, and the ‘habitable globe by man,” 
are the two periods in the age of the world we 
enjoy. And whether they be called eras, 
whether the former period be subdivided into 
ages upon ages, as the latter is divided into 
anno mundi, ante-diluvian, or post-diluvian, 
B.C., or A.D., or however time is calculated ; 
or whether they be classed as two eras, though 
certainly not “equal,” signifies nothing. Di- 
vine wisdom, which geology admits, and the 
sacred historical succession, with which geology 
is not at variance, are equally apparent and 
true. We readily allow that Mr. Rooke is no 
sciolist; but, we think, several passages in his 
work prove him a sciamachist. 

Upon the theory propounded by Mr. Rooke 
we will not enlarge, because other theories pre- 
vail more in accordance with our opinions, and 
because we do not consider it indispensable, in 





Se 
order to introduce the reader to the pith of the 
work. before us, viz. those chapters “ on the 
improvement of navigation, the construction of 
harbours, and the reclamation of land from the 
sea, in reference to the British Isles;"’ “ on the 
application of geology to the laying out of 
railways in England, Scotland, and Ireland ;” 
and “on the application of geology to the quality 
of land.” Much of practical utility and interest 
are contained therein, and they may be read 
with benefit by the engineer, the capitalist, the 
agriculturist, and the well-wisher of his country, 
They advocate, and point out, the mode of co. 
operating with tidal action to amend navigable 
channels, and to reclaim and silt up estuaries, 
estimated, on the Lancashire and Cheshire coast 
alone, to extend over 200,000 acres, the princi- 
pal part of which Morecambe Bay comprises 
The author includes, also, amongst the vast at- 
tainable acquisitions, the estuary of the Solway 
Frith, and that of the Wash, and the Thames; 
he views them as objects of great national im. 
portance, and he says :— 

‘* The mere reclamation of land from the 
sea is not the sole consideration, but the facility 
and security of navigation on one-third of our 
English shores, besides giving the cheapest 
and best direction to railroads, and thereby 
effecting the most speedy communications be- 
tween the different parts of the empire.” 

The importance of a system of national rail. 
ways is pointed out: their direction is deter. 
mined upon a classification of the British Isles 
into commercial sections, and suited to the con- 


| figuration and surface of the United Kingdom. 


One line of Mr. Rooke’s scheme of national 
railroads, which he thinks feasible, we will 
bring to the notice of the practical engineer, 
and with it conclude our notice. It runsalong 
the western side of the island, from London to 
Dunfries, through Cheltenham by the valley of 
the Thames, thence by the valley of the Severn 
and the Weaver, along the vast levels of the 
red sandstone group, and by the diluvial and 
alluvial depositions on the west of Lancashire, 
across Morecambe Bay, the estuary of the Dud- 
don, and by the western shore of Cumberland, 
across the Solway Frith to Dumfries. The 
entire tract of this great line of continuous 
levels, Mr. Rooke says, is scarcely undulating, 
and on a low general level, and remarkably 
straight, considering its length and the varied 
directions of its lines. 








A History of English Rhythms. By Edwir 
Guest, Esq., M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London; 
1838. Pickering. j 

Tuts is a large book on a subject which might 

have been treated in much less compass, and in 

many respects verifies the old saying, that 

“a great book is a great evil.” Its author 

shews much industry and some learning ; but 

we are sorry to say that the latter is often mise 
placed, and that there is such a continued 
attempt at exhibiting it, and of decrying other 
people, that it becomes sometimes offensive. _ It 
is quite out of the question to think of entering 
deeply into the book with our limited space 
at present, but we cannot resist the oppor 
tunity of recommending its author when he 
goes to press again, to avoid running into s0 
many unnecessary discursions, by which he 
will avoid many of the errors with which this 
book abounds. We also see a good deal of 
want of honesty in its writer, who brings 
together much trite information out of ordinary 
books, most of which books he abuses through 
thick and thin; and at the same time quotes, 
often erroneously, the manuscripts to which 
they refer, and which he evidently knows only 
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through their description. Thus, in vol. ii. 
p- 289 (one instance out of five hundred), he 
quotes some inedited Latin poems of the middle 
ages, and, instead of honestly confessing that he 
gathered all his knowledge on the subject from 
Sir Alexander Croke’s little volume on rhyming 
Jatin verse, he places as notes at the bottom of 
his page the references which Croke had given 
at the foot of his, and that in a manner 
which leads us to suppose that he scarcely un- 
derstood them. Thus, for a few lines which 
Croke had given from a MS. of ‘** Reginald’s 
Life of St. Malchus,” in the Bodleian Library, 
Mr. Guest refers to ** Laud, 40,” not knowing, 
perhaps, what the reference meant, and cer- 
tainly ignorant of a well-known fact, that there 
is in the British Museum a better MS. of all 
Reginald’s poems than the one at Oxford, and 
that to this he might easily have referred, if he 
would parade his knowledge of manuscripts. 
The errors of all kinds, great and little, are 
so numerous throughout the book, and withal 
so palpable, that we shall only give one fair 
instance, and simply add that we disagree in 
most of his theories and assumptions. At the 
end, after giving a brief sketch of the old 
English poets, which, after all that has been 
done on the subject of late years, is absurdly 
imperfect and incorrect, he turns aside very 
unnecessarily to shew his knowledge of French 
and Latin poets, of which we give the fol- 
lowing example (vol. ii. p. 422): —‘** The 
‘Architremion’ of Hanville, half prose, half 
metre.” Mr. Guest is, of course, not aware 
that in these eight words there are no less than 
three gross blunders. In the first place, it has 
been long ago shewn and established that the 
poet’s name is not Hanville, but Hawville, 
more properly Hauteville (in Latin, de Alia- 
villa); one MS. says that his English name 
was John of Higham. Secondly, the title of 
the poem is not ‘ Architremion’ (which means 
nothing), but ‘ Architrenius.’ And, thirdly, 
we beg to inform Mr. Guest, that there is not 
@ single line of prose through the whole work. 
This, as we have just said, is a fair specimen of 


the book. 








A SWEEP. 

Tae pressure of matter connected with the 

British Association has not only compelled us 

to delay our extracts from many volumes of in- 

teresting travels, but has suffered the accumu- 
lation of so many works upon our table, that we 
are forced to resort to a sweep in order to find 
space to notice visitors which always make their 
appearance with great regularity, and in quick 

Succession, at this season of the year. At any 

other time, many of the works under notice 

would have received a more detailed review. 

1, An Introduction to the Critical Study of 
Ecclesiastical History, attempted in an Ac- 
count of the Progress, anda short Notice of the 
Sources, of the History of the Church. By 
John Goulter Dowling, M.A. 8vo. pp. 312. 
London, 1838. Rivingtons. 

Ecclesiastical history has been for some time 
occupying the attention of continental divines, 
more especially in Germany, where a number 
of volumes have lately appeared on this very 
interesting subject ; and we, therefore, hail with 
Pleasure the present excellent essay in our 
native tongue. Mr. Dowling claims to have 
written great part of this work before he became 
acquainted with the writings of the German 
scholars, and that his views differ in many 
points from those of his continental predeces- 
sors. Be this as it may, we have to award 
Very great praise, not oly to the author’s own 


Portion of the work, but to his very able and 
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judicious extracts from the older writers, with | of this capital dictionary. We have only to re- 


whom he seems to be intimately acquainted. 

2. Microscopic Illustrations of Living Objects, 
their Natural History, &c. &c. 
searches concerning the most eligible Method 
of Constructing Microscopes, and Instructions 


for Using them. By C. R. Goring, M.D. | ‘* The work is, at last, complete. 
A new edition, amended and enlarged. By | 
Andrew Pritchard, M.R.I. &c. 8vo. pp. 248. | long. 


London, 1838. Whittaker and Co. 

This extremely clever work contains every 
kind of information which may be useful to the 
observer of natural phenomena, either living or 
dead, and is, in fact, a complete practical trea- 
tise, as well as guide to the construction and 
use of that most amusing instrument the micro- 
scope. To students in botany and natural his- 
tory, it will be found a pleasant and instructive 
companion; and to all who have reached any 
eminence in these departments, its descriptions 
and practical information will be regarded as an 


is admirably arranged and embellished with 

some excellent coloured engravings. 

3. Cogitations of a Vagabond, by Authority of 
the King’s Commission, during the Occupa- 
tions of Paris and subequently. Collated by 
the Author of ** Frank Orby.”” 12mo. pp. 
331. London, 1838. T. and W. Boone. 
We have endeavoured to discover what con- 

nexion the title-page had with the body of the 

work, which is a pleasant and lively account of 
the occupation of Paris, but it has been almost 
in vain, for our final conclusion that vagabond 
means hanger-on is by no means satisfactory. 


N’importe ; of the work itself we may say that 
the sketches are written with much spirit and | 


discrimination, and that the politics are of a 
moderate description. Altogether, the Vaga- 
bond’s Cogitations have afforded us considerable 
amusement. 

4. Notes on Naples and its Environs ; and on 
the Road to it from Rome. By a Traveller. 
12mo. pp. 309. London, 1838. Bohn. 
The amplified journal of an invalid over oft- 

travelled ground. It is now so much the fashion 

for travellers to write an account of what they 
see, that this ground has not only been fre- 
quently travelled, but almost as frequently de- 
scribed ; we have, therefore, little to say, either 
in praise or otherwise. The author anticipates 
these objections in his preface, and urges, in 
defence, that “a walk along the Strand of 

London was moulded into an essay some years 

ago, the entertainment derived from which he 

still remembers.”” This may be all very true, 
but if every one who walked along the Strand 
were ‘** to mould an essay,” we think the un- 

fortunate publishers would be likely to have a 

very heavy stock. In fact, these continued 

accounts of places where it is almost impossible 
to discover novelty are rather de trop. 

5. A Hand-Book for Travellers in Switzerland 
and the Alps of Savoy and Piedmont ; in- 
cluding the Protestant Valleys of the Wal- 
denses. 12mo. pp. 367. 1838. London, 
Murray and Son; Leipsig, Black and Arm- 
strong; Paris, Galignani. 

Another of Mr. Murray’s excellent guide- 
books, containing every requisite information 
for the traveller as to route, sights, inns, 
money, passports, &c. &c. It is rendered or- 
namental as well as useful by some clever prints 
and maps. 

6. A Complete English-Latin Dictionary, for 
the Use of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. 
J.E. Riddle, M.A. 8vo. pp.316. London, 
1838. Longmans and Co. ; and Murray. 

It is not very long since we noticed, in terms 
of great praise, the first, or Latin-English part, 


With Re-| detail, and execution. 








peat our opinion in the present instance, for 

the part before us is equally excellent in plan, 

It must have been a 

work of very considerable labour; and Mr. 

Riddle seems glad to have done, for he say8,— 

The task of 

composing it has been wearisome as well as 

Let scholars and students treat the 

whole book according to their estimation of its 

worth.”” There can be but one opinion, that it 
is a most masterly production. 

7. The Naturalist's Library; a History of 
British Quadrupeds, Vol. VII. By W. Mac- 
gillivray, A.M. F.R.S. 1838. Edinburgh, 
Lizars; London, Highley; Dublin, Curry. 
We have so often expressed our approval of 

The Naturalist’s Library, that we have only 

to remark that the present volume is quite 

equal to any of its predecessors. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated: the plates are thirty-four in 


assistance in the cause of science. ‘The volume | number. 


|8. Poems. By Samuel Rogers. 16mo. pp. 


313. London, 1838. Moxon. 

“ The Pleasures of Memory,” and other mis- 
cellaneous poems, by Mr. Rogers, illustrated 
with vignettes, in the same manner as his 
“Ttaly.” A charming little volume. 

9. Selections from Pindar, according to the Text 
of Boeckh ; to which are added English Notes. 
By the Rev. W. G. Cookesley, M.A. 8vo. 
pp. 53. Eton and London, 1838. Wil- 
liams. 

Who is there that has ever read Pindar, 
but would be glad of annotations to aid him in 
overcoming the obscurities of his delightful au- 
thor? If there. be any such, we recommend 
them to take no notice of this work: to all 
others, it will be found a treasure; and, with 
the explanatory works of Hederic, Buttmann, 
&c., will aid in solving the more difficult 
passages. 

10. Colburn’s Modern Novelist ; Vol. XIV.— 
Sayings and Doings. By Theodore Hook, 
Esq. Second Series. 12mo. pp.596. Lon- 
don, 1838. Colburn. 

‘‘ The Sutherlands,” “‘ The Man of Many 
Friends,” “ Doubts and Fears,” and ‘ Passion 
and Principle,” four of Mr. Hook’s best tales, 
in one volume, for half-a-dozen shillings. 
Need we say more ? 

11. A Short-hand Dictionary ; or, Complete. 
Key for Translating Short-Handwriting, as 
practised by any of the present Systems ; 
being an Exposition of all the Words of the 
English Language, divested of Vowels, and 
otherwise Contracted, according to the Rules 
of Stenographic Orthography. By James 
Nye. 12mo. pp. 190. London, 1838. Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co. 

This lengthy title-page explains the nature 
of this work so fully, that there is not the 
least necessity for entering into any detail; 
we have, therefore, only to say that Mr. Nye 
has performed his difficult task in a very able 
manner, and that his work will be of the 
greatest use to every short-hand writer, no 
matter how fast and accurate he may be in the 
translation of his notes. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Soldier's Library. By the Author of 
“€ Military Memoirs of an Infantry Officer.” 
1838. London, Cadell; Edinburgh, Black- 
wood and Sons. 

Tuts is a work of which the idea and intention 

are much better than the execution. The au- 

thor evidently is a member of the profession 
whose interest he so earnestly advocates, and 





writes with a zea} which, though it often betrays 
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him into absurdities, cannot fail of making some 
slight impression upon the reader. With his 
propositions and plans for the better arrange- 
ment of the affairs of the army we have little to 
do, but we are afraid that neither the matter of 
nor the manner in which they are composed seem 
likely to find favour in the eyes of the authorities. 
A portion of his book is devoted to military 
anecdote, for the collection of which he seems to 
have searched every possible species of history ; 
and we find Cyrus the Great and John Brookes, 
Hannibal and Hugh Johnson, exhibited side by 
side as specimens of the prowess and hardihood 
which seem instinctively to belong to a soldier. 
We could find opportunity of exercising our 
critical functions rather harshly, but we will 
attend to one of the author’s own maxims: 
** When called upon to decide on the conduct of 
a soldier, let justice hold the balance, and mercy 
turn the scale ;” we will, therefore, allow the 
worth of the object of the design to compensate 
for the faults in its performance. 


Remarks on the Preservation of the Teeth, by D. W. 
Jobson. Pp. 94. — Hill.) If people do not pre- 
serve their teeth, it is not for want of plenty of advice, 
Pity that such hard substances should need so much care 
and attention; and cause so much trouble and pain, from 
the cradle to the grave. Pity, aps, that, as we in 
and end life with bare gums, we should have any inter- 
mediate bother with teeth ! 

Curtis on the Preservation of Sight. 3d edition. Pp. 74. 

London, Renshaw.) — The soft eye, though far less trou- 
me to k in order than the obdurate grinders 
(though one of them is called an eye-tooth !), yet requires 
some care; and e: Hy since railroads were invented ; 
and to Mr, Curtis the public is indebted for three editions 
of useful advice on the subject. His principles seem | 
sound, and what of his glasses, preservators, &c. we have | 
tried, we have found to be serviceable. | 

Ly cree | Railways, we should state (as reflecting 
the shapes of all kinds of national publication), that we 
have before us— ‘ . 

Osborne’s Guide to the Grand Junction Railway (pp. 136), 
by which you can travel all along from London to Bir- 
——— without having your eyes affected by dust, 
smoke, or sharp particles, whatever they may be, by | 
reading; and that it is a very satisfactory index to the} 
road and the adjacent places, famous for mining, potteries, 
salt-works, glass, &c. &c. 

Also, No. I. pp. 24, of P. Lecount and T. Roseoe’s His- 
tory and Deseri; of the same Great Undertaking, (Lon 
don, Tilt), and very beautifully executed; and Part I. 

p. 16, of a similiar work (Orr and Co.), edited by Mr. 
oscoe, from data furnished by engineers on the line. 
Tg i ter on the Roman Catholic 
yy . . Pp. 8 (London, Ridg- 
ways.)—In these short letters, which originally appeared 
in the ‘* Morning Chronicle,” Mr. 





The Claims of Episcopacy Refuted, by the late Dr. Mason, 
of New York. 12mo. pp. 224. (London, Jackson and 
Walford.)— A reprint from an American periodical of the 
early part of the present century, with a clever intro- 
duction and appendix, by the Rev. Mr. Blackburn: but 
polemics are not suited to our pages. 

A Manual of Mentai and Mora Philosophy, by the Rev. 
J. Jones, M.A, 16mo. pp. 151. (London and Oxford, 
Talboys.)—A clever selection of extracts and opinions 
from the works of Locke, Butler, Reid, &c.; with a few 
notes by Mr. Jones. The style of writing is so fine, and 
the doctrines are so good, that we cordially recommend 
this little work. 

Nature, the Preacher of Christianity. 12mo. pp. 99. 
(London, Hamilton and Co.)—A well-intended little 
ae eee compiled, partly original; its nature is ex- 
plained by the title-page. 

An English-Welsh Teacher, by Richard Davies. 16mo. 

. 80. (Carnarvon, Pritchard; London, Whittaker and 

'0.)—This little work is an introduction to the Welsh, 
and will be found simple and useful to any one com- 
mencing that language, which, by the way, deserves to be 
more cultivated than it is. 

Letters from Madeira in 1834, by John Driver. 16mo, 

. 124. (London, Longmans; Liverpool, Cannell.)— 

his is a short account of this ‘‘ flower of the ocean.” 
It is written in the familiar style of letters, and gives a 
concise account of the capabilities, resources, products, 
manufactures, &c. of the island. 

The ical Gardens, @ Hand-Book for Visitors. 16mo. 
PP. 114. (London, Tyas.)—A familiar description of the 

rds, beasts, fishes, &c., to be found in the Zoological 
Gardens in the R t’s Park and those called the Surrey, 
The accounts are clear and concise; and the most import- 
ant are accompanied by wood-cuts of indifferent execu- 
tion. 

Familiar Hints on Sea-Bathing. 16mo. pp. 146. (Lon- 
don, Smith.) —This wae a well-timed little work, but it, 
with many others, has lain some time neglected on our 
table. It consist of six or seven chapters, containing all 
kind of information with regard to sea-bathing, whether 
resorted to as a recreation or as a relief from sickness. 

Milman’s Edition of Gibbon. Vol. VII. (London, Mur- 
tay.)— Published in rapid succession, this volume is 
enriched with the editor's notes, in the same able manner 
as it predecessors. 

How do you do? by a Friend. Pp. 32. (London, 
Groombridge.)—This is a remarkably clever little thing— 
book it cannot be called, and even brochure is too large— 
the writer calls it a tractate—and may be beneficially read 
by every one; we, therefore, advise the outlay of sixpence, 
for it will be very well spent. 

The Kitchen Garden, &c-» by Martin Doyle. Third 
Edition, enlarged. 24mo. pp. 119. (Dublin, Curry and 
Co.; London, Holdsworth.)—That this work has been 
found clear and useful in its directions for the culture of 
vegetables is sufficiently proved by “‘ third edition.” It is, 
in fact, a capital little work. 

in Instructions for the Attainment of an Improved, Sc. 
System of Short-hand, » 3 T. C, Forster. 24mo. pp. 41. 
(London, Whittaker ; averpeol. Marples and Co.)— 
Seemingly an excellent method, but we have not the time 
to examine into the merits of every system that is sent us, 
or we should have enough work upon our han We 
may, however, say, that this is the work of a reporter on 
the ** Liverpool Standard.” 





con 

that the paramount duty of the Romish Catholic b 
of parliament is fulfilled, notwithstanding the pledges 
alleged against them by the Bishop of Exeter and others. 
He considers that duty to be imperative, and on these 
grounds :—<‘* Is not every promise, which cannot be 
carried into effect without violating an existing obligation 
of a higher character, utterly null and void in the first 
moment of its creation?” and ‘‘ is not, therefore, every 
undertaking which professes to restrain the lom of 

islative action essentially immoral and absurd ? 
ny ia, -* Hadley to Intestina. 
(London, Knight.) — There has been a long controversy 
concerning this work in the ** Times” newspaper. It is 
terminated, though nothing was concluded; and we sup- 
poe the Cyclopedia will proceed on its onward course. 
‘he present volume is, like its predecessors, a mixture of 
good, bad, and indifferent. 

A New and Philosophical System. By A. G. Tyson. 
12mo. pp. 56. (Scarborough, Ainsworth and Sons.) — 
This little brochure also bears the title of the ** Student's 
Friend.” It may assist in the acquirement of stenogra- 
phy, but is not of any particular merit or novelty; and 
seems to be designed as an advertisement for Mr. Tyson,— 
schoolmaster. 

hial Regulations of the Parish of St. Giles, Gamber- 
well. 16mo. pp. 328. (London, Whittaker and Co.) — 
uite a local book; but one of so useful a description to 

e inhabitants of a district, that we recommend every 
— to publish a similar work. Collected, they would 

‘orm a perfect statistical account of England. 

Christian Principles, Taught and Explained in a Fa- 
miliar Dialogue. 24mo. pp. 90. (London, Ward and Co,) 
—We are always afraid of religious works which appear 
without the sanction of the name of some divine, for 
many undertake to explain that to others of which they 
have but a hag apy knowledge ives; the 
little dialogue before us is an exception, being a fami- 
liar catechism, the answers drawn from Holy Writ. It 
can do no harm. 

Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. 16mo. pp. 
59. London, Low.)— The work of a lady, and intendad 
as a guide to those whose occupations preclude a very fre- 
quent research of the Prayer-Book, 





.}some of its objects, perhaps, by the 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
WE observe that the design for establishing 
a Botanic Society in London has, at length, 


assumed a promising form. Her Majesty has 
consented to become its patroness; and a dis. 
tinguished list of vice-patronesses, vice-patrons, 
vice-presidents, and proposed fellows, is in cir. 
culation, with his Grace the Duke of Richmond 
at their head as president. The ground se. 
lected is the space included in the inner circle 
of the Regent’s Park, consisting of eighteen 
acres; which is to be disposed in imitation of 
the gardens of different countries. Conserva- 
tories, lawns, terraces, parterres, statues, foun- 
tains, &c. &c., are also promised: a lake for 
aquatic plants, and artificial rocks for the pros 
ductions of mountain regions. The scientific 
arrangements are to embrace the natural and 
artificial systems; and the formation of a 
medico-botanical division is contemplated. A 
library and museum are also among the in- 
ducements held out to subscribers, the lowest 
class of whom are to pay five guineas entrance 
and two guineas per annum. Several matters 
propounded in this scheme ought to have been 
accomplished by the Horticultural Society, and 
edico- 
Botanical Society; but still such an Institution 
is a decided desideratum for the capital; and 





A 
we trust it will be carried into effect with spirit 
and intelligence. 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
TvuEspayY, 2d October. — Exhibited, the Rey, 
Mr. Lockie’s contrivance for multiplying the 
spark and shock. This apparatus had been 
noticed by Mr. Clarke, in a recent discussion, 
The helices of Ritchie’s rotating magnet are 
made to terminate in a double circle of mer. 
cury floods, and the motion is produced by the 
earth’s magnetism. — Read, ‘ Further Experi- 
ments in Magneto-electricity,’ by Mr. E. M. 
Clarke. The former experiments with the 
large magneto-electrical machine, recently con- 
structed by Mr. Clarke for the Polytechnic In. 
stitution, gave the greatest evolution of gas 
from points when the intensity inductor was 
employed, and from plates when the quantity 
inductor was used. The present experiments 
were made with the decomposition apparatus 
fitted with plates, connected with that arranged 
with points, and both placed in the magneto- 
electric circuit. With the intensity inductor 
the effects from both were increased, the de- 
livery of the gas being still the greater at the 
points; with the quantity inductor they were 
diminished, the diminution, however, being in- 
finitely greater at the plates. The results are 
digested in the following table :— 

Time in Evolving a Cubic Inch of Gas. 

With Intensity Inductor. With Quantity Inductor. 
From Points. From Plates, From Points, From Plates, 
16’ 40” 6) 40” § 33” 1’ 42” 

Con * Connected. 

14’ 26” 3h 20° 14’ 26” Gh 40 

The general result, therefore, is, that the 
points with theintensity inductor, and the plates 
with the quantity inductor, produce the greatest 
effects, the latter arrangement being the more 
efficient of the two, while points and plates are 
unconnected $ but when connected, the points 
are rendered more efficient with the intensity 
and less with the quantity inductor, or so mo- 
dified as to be equally effective with either ; and 
the plates, doubled in power with the intensity, 
are so reduced with the quantity inductor as to 
be only equal to their inefficiency with the in- 
tensity when out of connexion with the plates. 
This is a singular discrepance. Read, also, 
‘ Further Proof of the Truth of the Theory of 
Vibration from Mr. Clarke’s Experiments,’ by 
Mr. Pollock. The shocks imparted by the 
magnectic apparatus are less powerful as the 
number of persons receiving them is greater. 
Those by the Leyden jar are equally powerful, 
whether transmitted through one or five hun- 
dred persons. This remarkable difference in 
the action of the two instruments, Mr. Pollock 
considers a subject well worthy examination, 
because the action of the magnetic apparatus 
constitutes a case of interference, exactly of that 
nature required by an explanation of electric 
phenomena, according to the principles of the 
theory of vibration of matter. The Leyden jar 
communicates one shock only, but the magnectic 
apparatus a succession of shocks. The question, 
therefore, is, Whether this successive periodic 
action, the shocks being generated by breaking 
contact, may not interfere with itself, and 
thereby weaken or destroy its own power: 
This self-destruction of the electric power must 
occur if the theory of vibration be true. That 
some of the vibrations accompanying sound do 
undergo destruction, may be shewn by blow- 
ing two pitch-pipes at the same time— the 
sound is then intermittent ; but when either 
is blown alone, it is continuous. Besides, t 
is only upon the impossible supposition, that 
matter is capable of undergoing simultaneously 
the contracting and expanding stages of vibra- 
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tion, that successive action can be maintained 
without interference, without a mutual com- 
pensation of opposing forces or destruction. 
The length and time ofa vibration form import- 
ant elements in the consideration of cases of 
interference. They must be six times as great 
in the case of a shock being passed through 
six persons, as when passed through one: and 
the chances of interference are proportionate. 
This view, Mr. Pollock says, is in strict accord- 
ance with the facts shewn by Mr. Clarke’s ex- 
periments on the magnetic apparatus; the 
shock being strong when the circuit was short, 
or through one person ; and weak, when long, 
or through many. With the Leyden jar, the 
case is different, the discharge is single, the vi- 
bration of the matter through which the circuit 
is made, is single; consequently, there is no in- 
terference, because there is no second vibration 
by its opposing stage, nor second wave by its 
opposing elevation or depression, to produce it. 
Accordingly, whether the shock from the Ley- 
den jar passes through one person or five 
hundred, there is no difference in its power. 
Mr. Pollock, therefore, concludes, that the 
circumstance of interference attending the 
shocks, when successive, furnishes a further proof 
of the truth of the theory of vibration. In 
tracing the connexion between the vibration of 
matter, and the electric action upon the human 
body in the production of shocks, Mr. Pollock 
states, there can be little doubt that the shock 
is the necessary effect of the return of the elec- 
tric fluid in the human body, from a state of 
unequal diffusion, dependent upon vibration of 
the animal particles, to a state of equilibrium ; 
or that it is caused by a disturbance and restor- 
ation of the equilibrium of the electric fluid in 
the human body. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Avcust 6. W. E. Shuckard, Esq. in the 


‘ chair.—A numerous list of donations to the 


Society’s library and museum was announced. 
The exhibition of interesting insects, by dif- 
ferent members, was very varied, and included 
a fine living specimen of a Ceylonese Cermatia. 
A notice was communicated, by Mr. Yarrell, of 
the electrical properties of a species of Elaterida, 
observed by Lady de Grey. Communications 
were also made relative to the growth of the 
real cochineal at Claremont, by Mr. Sells; the 
capture, in vast numbers, of the common 
Spanish blister-Ay near Southampton, by Dr. 
Hairby ; and the injuries committed by a small 
beetle, in the Arabic MSS. in the Cambridge 
rien by Mr. Holme. An interesting letter 
from W. Spence, Esq. was read, relative to the 


causes of the destruction of the apple crop dur- 


ing the present season. Mr. Holme also com- 
municated an account of the recent capture, by 
himself, ofa pair of the rare Onthophagus taurus 
in the garden of one of the colleges in Oxford, 
one specimen only of this insect having been 
hitherto taken in this country. It was an- 
nounced that a new part of the Transactions, 
and Mr. George Newport’s Prize Essay upon 
the Athalia centifolia, or saw-fly of the turnips, 
was ready for delivery to the members. 
September 3. G. R. Waterhouse, Esq. in 
the chair.—Various donations to the library 
were announced. Mr. Westwood exhibited a 
Specimen of Claviger foreolatus (a most singular 
species of beetle not previously known to inhabit 
this country), which he had captured during 
the preceding week in Oxfordshire ; likewise a 
Series of various insects which attack barley in 
stanaries ; together with the nests of various 
Species of bees and wasps, upon which Mr. 
Waterhouse made some observations as to the 





theoretical construction of the hexagonal cells by 
bees. A memoir upon the organisation of the 
diptera, by Mr. Westwood, was read. 

October 1. J. F. Stephens, Esq. president, 
in the chair... The Rev. Mr. Taylor presented 
specimens of the different sexes of a species of 
wasp, and of Ripiphorus paradorus, a singular 
species of beetle which is parasitic in their nest. 
An extended discussion relative to the hex. 

nal formation of the cells of bees and wasps, 
in reference to Mr. Waterhouse’s theory, took 
place, in which many of the members took 
part. The memoirs read were :.1. * Notes on 
the egg, cases of the Blatie and their parasites,” 
by Mr. Sells; 2. ‘A few words in reply to Mr. 
MacLeay’s observations on the transformation 
of the Crustacea,’ by Mr. Westwood ; 3. ‘ Fur- 
ther observations on the habits of the stride,’ 
by Mr. Sells. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
NORMANDY. 

M. Guizor filled the presidential chair at 
the annual meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Normandy, held at Caen on the 
27th Angust; a meeting exceedingly brilliant, 
and attended by more than 1500 persons. The 
illustrious statesman and historian opened the 
first day’s proceedings with the following speech, 
which was frequently interrupted by the un- 

animous plaudits of the assembly. 

** Allow me, gentlemen, on opening this meet+ 
ing, before I do any thing else, to congratulate 
you, to congratulate myself, on seeing this 
numerous assemblage by which we are sur- 
rounded, and on the public sympathy so 
strongly manifested for our Society and its 
labours. Believe me, congratulations such as 
these are not vains I am prompted by some- 
thing far superior to all vanity. I here see 
the best, the most decided answer, to the re- 
proach so often made to the times in which 
we live, of our attaching ourselves only to ma- 
terial interests, and of losing not only the per- 
ception, but also the taste, of noble desires, of 
the noble pleasures of the soul and the imag- 
ination. You are at this moment entering 
your protest against this reproach, and if the 
evil really does exist, you are endeavouring to 
combat it- What interest, in fact, more truly, 
more purely, intellectual and moral, can be 
found than that which has formed and sustained 
our Society, and which draws around us the 
presence of so many persons of respectability ? 
There is no profit to be derived from it ; 
nothing but a very moderate kind of honour, 
and the sole pleasure of science—of study. 
And what, in fact, is our study P.—the study of 
the past, of times now defunct, which have 
nothing to give, nothing to promise. Beyond 
all doubt, there never was a meeting more com- 
pletely alien to material interests, to its seduc- 
tions, or to its power. God be thanked ! 
gentlemen, the movement that has brought us 
together does not belong to us alone ; it is not 
confined to this enclosure or to this province ; 
it is expanding itself, and is making itself 
known, throughout the whole of France. Some 
amongst you may recollect the old Scotch Puri- 
tan, Robert Paterson, whom the genius of Sir 
Walter Scott is destined to save from oblivion ; 
and who, for his own part, had passed his life in 
saving from oblivion the victims of the reli- 
gious wars of his country—the martyrs of his 
faith. He used to occupy himself in incessantly 
wandering over Scotland, searching in all di- 
rections for the traditions and the monuments 
of their history ; in one place repairing a tomb, 





are maar en netn co ~ neuen ee sae api me en 
in another renewing an inscription ; sometimes 
setting up a boundary mark that had fallen, at 
others narrating to the children whom he as- 
sembled around him the adventures of their 
village and of their fathers. Being so much 
devoted to the service of the ancient dead, he 
derived from them his popular appellation of 
Old Mortality : and he died in this very service 
not more than seven and thirty years ago, in 
the midst of the snows of the county of Dum- 
fries, close to his old horse, and by the roadside. 
Almost every where, gentlemen, at the present 
day, we meet in France with pious friends of 
by-gone times, who, I am inclined to hope, tra- 
vel rather more commodiously than Robert 
Paterson did, and who will not be doomed to 
die, as he did, in a ditch; but who, like him, 
are incessantly occupied in bringing to light 
the recollections, the monuments, and the an- 
cient fame of events, of places, and of per- 
sons; and, in short, in preserving from the 
forgetfulness of men those wrecks of national 
existence which it is impossible to rescue 
from the attacks of time. Every where, 
indeed, societies are forming, periodical re- 
| unions are holding, for the encouragement and 
| direction of this zeal, for carrying it beyond re- 
searches purely historical and Jocal to all stu- 
dies of national interest, and for bringing toge- 
| ther, in one common bond of disinterested ac- 
| tivity, men of enlightened minds, stimulating 
them, and, at any rate, ensuring to them as a 
recompense of their labours—often their only, 
but their sweetest recompense —the pleasure 
| of intellectual communications and moral sym- 
|pathfes. It is a meeting of this kind—the 
| Scientific Congress of Clermont—which deprives 
|us to-day of the presence of the perpetual secre- 
| : : 

| tary of our Society, so habitually—TI am sure I 
|may be allowed to call him—the soul and the 
jarm of its labours. M. De Caumont expe. 
| rienced great regret at being forced to withdraw 
|himself from us; but he thought that he 
| should be of greater use at Clermont than here, 
| to that one interest, the great intellectual move- 
|ment, to which he has devoted his life; and he, 
| consequently, set out to fulfil the duty imposed 
‘on him by himself. Following M. De Cau- 
| mont's example, gentlemen, let us make it our 
duty, our constant duty, to second this move. 
ment, to propagate our studies, and our ideas. 
In the midst of this admirable progress of in- 
dustry and riches, which we all witness, the 
thoughts of man ought to enlarge and to ele- 
vate themselves like the material forces of which 
man is able to dispose. It is for the honour of 
France that it should be so; the least she can 
do is to remain similar to herself. She has, at 
all times, been a country of great intellectual 
activity,—an activity any thing but dreamy, 
any thing but chimerical; rarely devoted to 
contemplation alone, almost always as much 
occupied with the application of ideas as with 
the ideas themselves, but of an elevated as well 
as an efficacious nature, and philosophical as 
well as practical. This is the original charac- 
teristic of the developement of human intelli- 
gence in France. It has pursued with ardour 
general ideas, science, and abstract truth; but 
it has never lost sight of their application : 
it has always felt the want of making ideas 
pass into facts, of not giving up ideas to follow 
their own fantasy, nor facts to go on in their 
own set routine,—but of employing ideas, and 
of regulating facts, in accordance with some 
high view of order and of progress. This cha- 
racter, imprinted on our history, especially on 
that of the magistracy and administrative de- 
partments, has broken out in our times with 
all its energy. What revolution has ever been, 
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to the same degree as ours was, the work of 
the mind, the victory of general ideas? and 
what revolution ever-penetrated so far into the 
realm of social facts, or has ruled and trans- 
formed them with so much power? Was ever 
such a mixture of theoretical and practical 
boldness before witnessed? It was a grand 
instance, too, I am aware, of presumption and 
blindness; for if the human mind never before 
dared so much, never did it make a greater 
abuse of its right and its power. Experience, 
indeed, has hastened to give the lie, ina striking 
manner, to its spirit of pride; but, while we ac- 
knowledge this error, we should take care not 
to fall into another scarcely less deplorable; we 
are not to desert the high regions of intelligence, 
because, in its flight, that intelligence has often 
wandered astray. Such a desertion would, cer- 
tainly, never be less justifiable than at present. 

he human mind did not effect, by a great 
deal, all that it pretended to do in our revolu- 
tion; but it did more than had ever before 
been attempted: its power was displayed as 
well as its weakness, and its power is now 
fully proved. The time would be singularly 
ill chosen if we were now to speak ill of human 
intelligence. In every direction our insti- 
tutions and our social organisation are making 
room for it, are calling forth its activity, and 
are consolidating its influence. It has con- 
quered for itself in our state the right of ci- 
tizenship; and, from henceforth, on all occa- 
sions, it must perform its part in the state, it 
must preserve in it its rank. It belongs, per- 
haps, to our epoch to assign to this part that 
intelligence has to perform the just measure 
of its importance; for the human mind was 
never so well placed for the rightly judging of 
itself, and for guiding itself befittingly. Its 


rights are recognised ; its power is great; and 


yet, at the same time, a recent, but solemn 
experiment has warned it to be modest, to re- 
cognise its proper limits, and to keep its pre- 
tensions within them. We are able, and we 
ought to be, at the present day, equally pro- 
tected from intellectual pride as well as from 
intellectual discouragement. The facts which 
we have witnessed, and which obtrude them- 
selves on our notice from all sides, teach us this 
double lesson—let us attend to both, gentle- 
men, for, if I mistake not, we have an equal 
want of each. We still preserve, by right of 
human reason, and in its name, pretensions full 
of pride and deficient in order as well as con- 
sistency. And yet there is a kind of low 

tical spirit that is disseminating itself, 
which would leave us actually to doubt of 
our own selves, and would take away from 
us all boldness of ideas and all confidence in 
them, while it would give up every thing to 
that short and subordinate method of routine 
which usurps the names of wisdom and ex- 
perience. We must protect ourselves, gentle- 
men, from this new enemy as much as we 
would from the old one; we must neither allow 
ourselves to be intoxicated nor to be dejected ; 
we must march with measured steps upon firm 
ground ; but we must march with our heads 
up, with the feelings befitting noble hearts 
and free spirits: it is our right, and we have 
paid dear enough for it, to be entitled to pre- 
serve it. The study of history is marvellously 
well suited to a situation of this kind. During 
the last century it was the fault of the human 
mind to despise facts, not to know how to 
understand or to keep account of them, and to 
trust blindly to general ideas conceived in an 
arbitrary or frivolous manner. Hence on the 
day of trial arose so many errors and mistakes. 
Historical studies, on the contrary, direct the 


intelligence into ways of greater surety ; they 
force it to consider facts, they teach it how to 
appreciate them, to omit none of them, and to 
deduce general ideas from the facts themselves. 
Historical studies, gentlemen, can no longer be 
termed a dry and sterile department of eru- 
dition. They ought to conduct us, and thus 


do necessarily lead us, to general ideas, to| 


moral conclusions, to judgments, and to prin- 
ciples. For us, by the mere force of circum- 
stances, history will be full of politics, of phi- 
losophy, and perhaps of poetry; and hence 
historical studies will have the effect of ani- 
mating and regulating, of elevating and of re- 
pressing, the thinking powers of the human 
mind, still arrogant as it is, and yet, at the 
same time, dejected. They will also be at- 


| gentlemen, you cannot but deeply lament, losses 
/such as these. You cannot but retain affection 
|and respect for those who are taken away from 
,you; but you must not, therefore, be discon. 
| raged. Whether in joy or in sorrow, whether 
surrounded by our friends or in solitude, whether 
the wind drives us or retards us, when we are once 
in the good way we must march onwards, we 
must advance. Let us look to the end and not 
to the road; let us think of the prize and not 
of the labour. In all things, and whatever may 
ibe the field of our activity, God calls upon us 
to till and to sow: He afterwards decides at 
what time the harvest is to come, and to whom 
it is to belong.” 

At the breaking up of the annual meeting, 
the -Marquis de la Grange, deputy for Blaye, 





tended, I hope, with a moral result of great! was elected president to succeed M. Guizot. 
importance at the present time. They are; M. Guizot’s seal is a straight line, with the 
calculated to reinvigorate and to awaken in| words ‘* Omnium recta brevissima.” 
the heart two feelings much weakened} 
among us—respect for the past and con-| 
fidence in the future. We have had immense | 
hope in the future, but for the past we had 
no respect whatever: may both one and the} 
other of these sentiments return to us, gentle- 
men ; their presence and their harmony are of 
essential importance to the dignity and the 
power of humanity. What, in effect, is the 
life—.what is the intelligence of a people, or of 
a man, when they are confined to the present, 
—when they do not of themselves carry one 
either in advance or in arrear beyond the actual 
point which they occupy, and from whence they 
flee away so quickly; those long looks that} 
aggrandise the soul, at the same time that they | 
elevate its destiny? Interrogate, gentlemen, 
society in general, and each one of yourselves in | 
particular, as to what constitutes public morals , 
—what composes the secret law of the heart ? | 
from all sides the same response will come to | 
you ; you will every where find that where an 
affectionate respect for the memory of genera- 
tions passed away, and a solicitude full of hope 
for the lot of future generations, exist, there, 
also, are to be seen morality and activity, force 
and regularity, stability and the spirit of pro- 
gress ; whilst wherever these two noble nerving 
powers are wanting, you will meet only with 
disorder, fluctuation, sterility, and debasement. 
It does not belong to any one science, to any 
one study, in particular, to exercise upon society 
or upon the human mind so much power as to | 
take from it, or restore to it, feelings which are | 
intimate and profound to the degree I have, 
specified. But of all intellectual occupations, | 
historical studies are those, perhaps, which pos- 
sess, in this double respect, the most salutary | 
influence ; since, by opening to us views of the’ 
past, and, by a natural connexion, those of the; 
future, they cause us to live in them, and thus, 
attach us to them by the light they shed or the; 
labour they impose. Have confidence, a 
entlemen, in what you are doing; follow up ; 
cea work with all the zeal and satisfaction of _, Impendent—vague ; yet, think, “* — 
faith. It is essentially good in itself—it is fitting | ave met, we meet iio poagenciresineen A 
to our times—it is fertile in pure sources of Whom light empyreal joins, to PT 
delight and in useful results. You will have sie 
much to do before you can thoroughly accom. 
plish it; you will meet with painful obstacles | RAMA. ~ D 
and you will sustain grievous losses. IfIhad| Drury Lane opened on Monday, wit 4. - 
arrived suddenly, and without any previous in- Juan, and Mozart’s delicious music. While 
formation, in this assembly, my first looks would we are glad to see the excellent opera —— 
have been directed to the searching for that man collected together at this theatre, we regret that 
of intellect and virtue whom we were accus- amongst them there is not oven a pamsahiowenss’ 
tomed to see amongst ~ - — so warm - | this been —— —, = _— fre yo 
affection for science and for his country, and operas produced or revived, ne : 
who rendered to both of them such excellent |200 would, we imagine, be ensured. ‘The Italian 
services. M. Galeron is missing among us ; he! opera, which crammed Her Majesty’s Theatre 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE CHILD’s LAMENT. 
Come back, my own dear mother, 
Come back again to me; 
They tell me thou’rt in the cold churchyard, 
Where the snow drifts gloomily. 
The flowers have faded long ago, 
And the blue has left the sky ; 
Ah, well I know, thou would’st not choose, 
In the damp, dark grave to lie. 


They point to the lofty heaven, 
And they tell me thou art there ; 
Thou hast fled to a world of bliss, 
And forgotten this world of care. 
But I know that their tale is false ; 
*Mid the spirits of light above, 
Thou would’st not forget thy child, 
Who has nothing on earth to love. 


Come back, my own dear mother, 
Come back to thy weeping boy ; 

Thy glance to others seem’d ever sad, 
To me it was full of joy. 

The smile that shines on another’s face, 
It is not a smile to me; 

Come back, my own dear mother, 
Or waft me away to thee. 








SONNET TO LYDIA. 
-——- *tis sweet to mark the shut of flow’rs 
What time pale evening veils the solemn sky; 
They seem to weep the parting beams that fly 
ar west. Fresh odours thicken round the 
bow’rs. 

Adieus like those, my love, of late were ours: 
For tearful eyes (ah, could I wish them dry ?) 
Alone revealed that, when no longer nigh, 

Fond thoughts of me would wing thy fleetest 

hours. : 
nd now our night of absence must disclose 
A void unfathom’d, haply sadden'd o’er 
y Fancy (evil prophetess !) with woes 











will be missing for ever. You cannot but feel, | to suffocation, translated to one of our national 
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theatres, with English words and English sing- 
ers, does not half fill the house ; even Phillips, 
whois so excellent in Hela, Nourjahad, &c. &c. 
is heavy, and not at home in Leporello, a part 
from which he has prudently withdrawn since 
the first or second night. To do justice to Mr. 
Balfe, Mr. Giubilei, Miss Betts, Madame Al- 
bertazzi, and Miss Poole, their portion of the 
music was well and faithfully executed, and 
fully deserved the applause bestowed on it by 
the audience. A Mr. Allen most cruelly mas- 
sacred Don Octavio, marring not only his own 
music, but all the concerted pieces in which he 
took a part. Woieland’s imp, in the Daughiler 
of the Danube, is more entertaining than ever, 
and well worth seeing. 

Covent Garden. — Mr. Macready made his 
appearance on Monday in Hamlet, a part in 
which he is so well known that there is no 
occasion for criticism. The principal novelty 
of the week has been the reproduction of Othello, 
with a splendid cast— parts usually intrusted to 
inferior actors being given to Messrs. Warde, 
Bennett, &c. Mr. Macready has remodelled, 
and decidedly improved, the dress of the Moor ; 
his conception of the character improves on every 
succeeding representation, and, supported as he 
was on Thursday, his Othello must be a very 
great attraction. 

Adelphi. — The much-talked-of Bayadéres 
made their first appearance in London on 
Monday, at this theatre, which opened on that 
night. A somewhat tedious prelude, contain- 
ing one or two unnecessary indelicacies, com- 
menced the evening’s amusements. On this, 
as on succeeding nights, a strong feeling of 
disapprobation was manifested upon the com- 
mencement of Mr. Yates’s imitation of Mr. 
Macready. In justice to Mr. Yates, we must 
say the portrait was quite inoffensive; and, as 
he also introduced another manager without 
opposition, we were at a loss to understand the 
reason of the uproar. The house has been 
much improved since last season; the ceiling 
raised; and the whole interior properly cleaned. 
We have now to speak of the Bayadéres, the 
burletta being a mere vehicle to introduce 
them: we shall only say we think their per- 
formances rather curious than striking; the 
peculiar motion of the body, in our opinion, 
being the reverse of graceful, while the action 
of the head, arms, and ankles, is occasionally 
wavy and elegant. Opinions seem to be di- 
vided: to some, no doubt, as hitherto, the ex- 
hibition will afford pleasure ; others may, like 
ourselves, be greatly disappointed, and consider 
that the fame of the Bayadéres has far ex- 
ceeded their merits. 

Olympic.—. This pleasant little theatre com- 
menced its season on Saturday last, with an 
amusing burletta called Sons and Systems, 
written by Mr. C. Dance. To make amends 
for the absence of Mr. and Mre. C. Mathews, 
several judicious and attractive additions have 

made to the company. Mrs. Nisbett will, 

Wwe presume, supply Madame’s place in non- 
musical parts. Miss Agnes Taylor (of whom 
we have often spoken favourably) will, pro- 
bably, be brought forward in operatic pieces ; 
both these ladies may be considered acquisitions 
—the latter only requiring diligent study and 
practice, with a little more confidence, to make 
ter a charming actress. Mr. Manvers, Mr. 
T. Green, and Mrs. Franks, are also in the 
list of novelties. To return to the perform. 
ances of the first and succeeding nights. Sons 
and Sysiems—amusing in plot, and lively in 
‘alogue— deserves the success it has met with. 
Farren and Mrs. Orger sustain the two princi- 
parts admirably : they are ably assisted by 





Messrs. T. Green and Selby, Oxberry and 
Brougham—the latter excellent in a drolly 
sketched part — Miss Murray, who looks pret- 
tily, and Mrs. Nisbett, who appears in her 
favourite costume, and plays with much ani- 
mation and effect. On Monday, Mischievous 
Eyes, an operatic burletta, translated by Mr. 
H. Bayley, was produced. It contains some 
pretty and characteristic music, which we con- 
ceive to be its only recommendation, the dia- 
ogue and plot being of little interest. Keeley 
has a poor part; and Miss A. Taylor’s un- 
affected modesty renders hers less prominent 
than it should be. In parts, however, she 
is naive and arch; and her voice is sweet, 
both in speaking and singing. Mr. Manvers 
also sings one or two airs pleasantly. 





VARIETIES. 

Presidency of the Royal Society.— His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex having signified 
his intention to resign the presidency of the 
Royal Society, it is rumoured that the Earl of 
Burlington or Sir John Herschel is likely to 
be elected as his Royal Highness’s successor. 

The Hawk.— There was lately presented 
to the Zoological Society, a fine hawk, caught 
on board the ship Exmouth, on her passage 
from Bengal to London, when in about lati- 
tude 12° north, and longitude 88° 30’ east, 
which placed the ship 300 miles from land — 
the Andaman Islands: from the bird's tend- 
ency to fly away towards the east, about the 
time of sunrise, for some days after it was 
caught, the captain of the Exmouth was led to 
suppose that it must have blown off, or fol- 
lowed its prey till out of sight of those islands. 
At the time that it was taken, it was in the 
act of devouring the remains of a sea-bird on 
the main-topsail yard, which it had previously 
been seen to pounce down upon and take up 
from the sea. This is the second instance of a 
hawk being taken up by the same captain out 
of sight of land; and, on the former occasion, 





a sparrow took refuge in the cabin: the ship|. 


was, at that time, about eighty miles from 
Ceylon. From these circumstances it is evi- 
dent that hawks traverse great spaces of the 
ocean, being able to feed on the wing. 

Acoustics.—At the introductory lecture on 
the physiology aud pathology of the ear, deli- 
vered by Mr. Curtis, the other evening, at the 
Royal Dispensary, that gentleman illustrated 
his subject by a unique acoustic table—persons 
sitting at which may almost hear without ears ! 
it is certainly a very ingenious invention, and 
facilitates the power of hearing in an amazing 
degree. To those who play whist with deaf 
people we recommend it. 

La Grande Chartreuse.— Mlle. Dejazet, the 
inimitable actress of the Palais Royal, succeeded, 
a short time since, in treading boards never 
stepped over but once before by female foot. 
It appears that she disguised herself as a young 
dandy en voyage, and, with two male com. 
panions, introduced herself as a beaw cavalier 
into the Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble. 
By the rules of their order, the Chartreux are 
strictly interdicted from admitting females 
within their walls under any pretence what- 
ever; and, we have been informed, that, at 
the monastery in question, the rule was never 
violated before but by an English lady, who 
employed a similar artifice. The trick was, 
however, found out; and the purification that 
took place in the convent is said to have been 
exceedingly long and scrupulous. Mile. Deja. 
zet is represented as having been more for- 
tunate, but is said to have terribly puzzled the 





frater commensalis, who waits on strangers. 
The Grande Chartreuse is one of the finest 
things of its kind, not only in France, but in 
Europe, and the institution has a certain de- 
gree of utility ; we cannot, however, but think, 
that if the severi religio loci, as Gray has hap- 
pily termed it, were, in this instance, a little 
relaxed, and a leaf were taken out of the books 
of the worthy canons of the Grand St. Bernard, 
the solemn cloister of that lonely monastery 
would wear a charm of greater amiability, with. 
out having its sacred character in the least de- 
gree tainted. Galignani’s Messenger. 

Consumption of Smoke.—We are informed 
that an experiment for the consumption of 
smoke has recently been made at Edinburgh, 
and with complete success. What news this 
must be for locomotives, steamers, all manu. 
facturing places, and London! It is stated 
that no preceding invention was sufficiently 
perfect to admit of general adoption. 

Literary Novelties. Contemporaries of vas 
rious kinds are daily springing up around us; 
some only to die away as suddenly as they were 
brought forth. We have two new periodicals 
this week: one, ** The Polish Monthly Ma. 
gazine,” started to advocate the cause of the 
unfortunate exiles at home and abroad, is so 
mixed up with politics, that we can do no 
more than notice it; the other, “ The Library 
of Anecdote,’ appears to be a well-selected 
miscellany. 

Waterloo Model. — Lieut. Siborn’s beautiful 
model of the Battle of Waterloo is now ready 
for inspection. It is one of the most interesting 
exhibitions we ever saw. 

A Translation ; from the Latin of Vincent Bourne. 

Oft, as returns the civic feast, 

The tables groan with plate opprest : 

Yet, whence the cit’s returning glee? 

Nor beef nor pudding, then, has he. 

Athome? He has: but huge supplies 

Feed both the gullet and the eyes; 

An equal relish he receives 

From what he eats and what he leaves, T.D.E, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. Laing, the author of the ** Journal of a Residence 
in Norway,” will shortly publish his Observations on the 
Political, Moral, and Economical Condition of the Swedish 
People. 
In the Press. 

The Wellington Despatches. — Life of Lord Anson, by 
Sir John Barrow.—Buenos Ayres, and the Province of La 
Plata, by Sir Woodbine Parish. — The State, in its Rela- 
tions with the Church, by W. E. Gladstone, M.P.—Deer- 
Stalking in the Forest of Athol, by W. Scrope.— The 
Chatham Papers, Vol, Il.—A Third Volume of Robert- 
son's Letters on paren e. Thomas Mayo on the Pa- 
thology of the Human Mind.— The Belle of a Season, a 
Poem, by the Countess of Blessington.— A Book of the 
Passions, by G. P. R. James, Esq.— Mr. Heath's Annuals: 
The Picturesque. — ‘The Keepsake.— Portraits of the 
Children of the Nobility. — The Book of Beauty. — Gems 
of Beauty. — Beauty's Costume, 
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Septemb Barometer. 
29°94 
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‘Thursday .. 27 
Friday ---- 28 
Saturday ++ 29 
Sunday ---+ 30 
October. 


to 59 
- 59 a 
67 94 +6 
63 
- 61 
62 
63 


From 


st 
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Monday 1 
Tuesday ++ 2 
Wednesday 3 
Winds, N.E. 
Except the 26th ultimo, and 2d and 3d instant, gene- 
rally cloudy, with rain on the 27th and 29th, 
Rain fallen, -9 of an inch. 
Edmonton. 
Latitude. ---51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude-- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


30°20 stationary 
30°21 -- 30°28 


“ 30°28 ++ 30°30 


CuanLes HENRY ADAMS, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

«3 To Correspondents, &c.— At this season of the year, 
it is most expedient that all communications for the 
Literary Gazette should be sent as early as possible in 
the week, 

«T, D. E.” Received and thanked, 

We are unable to find the error alluded to by Mr. Bars 
row, or, if possible, it should be corrected. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


ORTH of ENGLAND SOCIETY for 
the PROMOTION of the FINE ARTS. 

‘he Society is desirous of poaeueng a aoongatent ——_ toteach 
Drawing from the Round Light and Shade jouring to a 
Class to be formed in a short time. 

——e inquiries may be made (if b sottenspoappets) of T. M. 
Greenhow, Esq. Eldon Square, ae 7 illiam Lockey Harle, Esq. 
2 Butcher Bank, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





GENTLEMAN who has Three Even- 


ings of Leisure during the Week, wishes to give Lessons 
in Elocution and English Composition, either at his own House 
or his Pupil’s Residence. 
Letters, post-paid, to be addressed to V. X, 67 Paternoster Row. 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES... 
CAUTION.—Meassrs. sg, and Co. having pur- 
chased the Copyright of the above Work, caution Booksellers 
against selling any Pirated Editions of it. It is their intention to 
take legal proceedings against any one whom they may find so 
doing. The only — and complete edition is published by 
themselves, in f.cap 8 
39 Paternoster Row, “Sept. 18, 1838. 








SALE BY AUCTION. 
ALE of the VALUABLE COLLEC- 


TIONS, the Sogeny of the late THOMAS HARD. 
ay Esq. of Manc 
SSRN. THOMAS. WINST: ANLEY and SONS (of Liver- 
= ms respectfully announce to the Amateurs of the Arts and 
iterature, that they will Sell by Auction, at the Great Room in 
the Exchange, Manchester, by order of the Executora, and 
without the smallest reservat. tion, 

The whole of the very Select Collection of Valuable Paintings, 
Engraved British Portraits, Library of Books, Valuable Books of 
aoe Musical Instruments, and a very com yon Selection 
of Coins and Medals, the whole having been muine property 
of Thomas Hardman, Esq. deceased, brought, rom his late re- 
sidence, at Broughton, for the convenience at the Sale, and 
whioh will be sold as follows, commencing at Eleven @'Ulock 
each day :— 

The Paintings comprise the following Productions :— Of the 
Italian School, a splendid Picture of the Marriage at Cana, by 
Paul Veronese; the Presentation in the Temple, a Cabinet Pic- 
ture of rare quality, by the same Master; a Holy Family, Cor- 
reggio, both of the latter from the Collection of Prince upert; 
Apollo and the Sibyl, in the finest style of Annibale Caracci ; 
the Angel appearing to the Shepherds, by Bassano; a magnificent 
representation of Venice, at the Festival of St. Mark, by Canna- 
letto; Joseph sold by his v ppocbee, by Zuecarellt; with Land- 
scapes by Salvator Rosa an ‘oussi 

Of the Flemish School, mthle Cailection teciades the much ad- 
mired noble Picture of the Leopards, formerly in the Collection 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds; a splendid Oriental Portrait, by Rem- 
brandt; a lovely Landecene, in the finest manner of Jacob Ruys- 
dael ; and a Winter spe by Isaac _ Ostade, all from the same 

i rom the pencil 
of John Both one at them aed with Cattle in the most 
finished style of Berchem; a Calm, by Vandevelde; a highly 
finished and admirable Interior of the Antwerp Cathedral, by 
Peter Neefs, from the Choiseul Gallery; with Landscapes by 
Wynants, Brower, Vangoyen, Sachtleven, and Vanderneer ; and 
smaller choice Specimens of David nalts Adrian Ostade, Cuyp, 
Roos, Hondekoeter, Bramer, and o 

The Productions of the British School consist of four acknow- 

Originals, by Richard Wilson: a splendid Cavern Scene, 

two admirable Views in Italy, by Wright, of Derhy; anda 

Landscape, by Linnell. The whole of the Pictures are in fine 

reservation and in elegant and appropriate Frames, and will be 
sold on Thursday the 18th and Friday the 19th of October, 

e Engra British Portraits, collected during a series of 
years for the purpose of illustrating Granger’s History of England, 
from the earliest periods to the time of George IV., many of the 
specimens being rare and valuable, some misce!laneous Prints, 

C., with two tine old Violoncellos, an Amati Violin, two Tenors, 
and ‘some Printed api will be sold on Monday the 92¢ and 
Wednesday the 24th. 

The Library of Books, which contains many og Worke 
on Natural History, Sports, Cg sree Senge y, T poarephy, 
and the Fine Arta, Copies of the splendid Work the British 
lery, with coloured Plates, Forster's and the Stafford Galleries, 

he bp ers and Choiseul Galleries. Works of Weirotter and 
Wou rmans, @ fine Copy of the Musée Napoleon, in 10 vols, 
and ‘other highly Valuable Modern Embellished Works and Books 
of Prints, illustrative of Art, will te sold on Thursday the 25th 
and Friday the 26th. 

On Monday, the 29th, and following days, will be sold the com- 
prehensive and valuable Collection of British and Foreign Coins 
and Medals, comprising a Series of English Coinage, in Gold, 
Silver, and Copper, from the earliest to the Fogel tga . Roman, 
in Silver and large and smal! Brass, a few Greek and 
Coins, many valuable British and Foreign Medals, in Suen et 
Bronze, including the Napoleon, — ae and others illus- 
trative of History, — 3 and Au- 
thority, necessary and useful to the Collec ts or. 

The Paintings, Prints, and Books, may be viewed on Tuesday, 
the 16th, and Wednesday, the 17th, and on the Mornings of Sale; 
the Coins on + re the 27th, and Crafieees to each Day's Sale. 

Cotelegece may be had, price One S) ailing coche of Messrs. Win- 
stanley, Paternoste: ow, ondon ; of Mr. Winstanley, Chapel 

‘alks, Manchester; at the Gazette Office, Birmingh ; atthe 
oy OO Office, Leeds; at the Royal Hotel, Cheiter; ; at the place 
of Sale; and of the Auctioneers, Church Street, Liverpool. 

ataloguea of the Coins are published separately, and may be 
had as above, price One Shilling each. 

To prevent intrusion, no person will be admitted to the View 
without a Catalogue. 








— IN THE =— 
Press, with a Portr: 
EMOIRS "of the LIFE of "ADMIRAL 
LORD ANSON, the Ciroumnavigator of the Globe. 
By Sir JOHN BARROW, Bart. 
Uniform with Sir John aoe a“ Life of Lord Howe.” 


128, 
John siennes Albemarle Street. 











In a few days, a ~ ben a a Map, shewing the 
uisitions of 
ROGRESS . and PRESENT POSITION 
of RUSSIA in the EAST. 
Joba Murray, Albemarle Street. 





EXTRAORDINARY SOUTH POLAR VOYAGE. 
On the loth, post 8vo. cloth, lettered, 7s. 
DVENTURES and DISCOVERIES in 
the 84th PARALLEL of SOUTHERN LATITUDE, &c. 
By ARTHUR GORDON PYM. 
London: Wiley as Putnam, 67 Paternoster Row ; Charles Tilt, 
Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 
Also ready, 
Burton ; or, Quebec and New York. 10s. 6d. 


New Burlington Street, Oct, 29. 
R. BENTLEY has j ust ready for publica- 
tion, the following so. WORKS. 


A Winter’s omaney (Tatar) from Constanti- 


nople to Tehran. 
With Travels through various Parts of Persia, a R 





- 


| 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





In royal 8vo. price 1/. 1s. 


N ATTEMPT to DEVELOPE the 
LAW of STORMS, by means of Facts, arranged accord. 
ing to Place and Time, and hence to point out a Cause for the 

Variable Winds, with the View to Practical — in Navigation, 

Illustrated by Charts and Woodcuts. 
By Lieut.-Col, W, REID, C, B. 
OF the Royal Engineers. 
Published by John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





NEW WORKS. 
I. 
L™ and ADMINISTRATION of ED. 


WARD, FIRST EARL of CLARENDON, By T.H, 
Lister, Esq. 8 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2/. 8s. cloth lettered. 
« Mr, Lister bas had recourse to the best sources for materials, 


| and the result is, that he has given the most complete account of 


Clarendon's life and character that has ever been written,”~sf, 
James's Chronicle. 


ul. 
HE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Collected by Himself, 





i 
Tehran, and Journey through Khorasan among the Toorkmans 
of the Desert, and by the Caspian Sea to Tabrez. 
y James Baillie Frazer, Esq. 
Author of « The Kuzzilbash,” “ Persian Princes,” &c. 
2 vols, es _ Plates. 


Melton de Mowbray, A Novel, 


" 


Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Esq. Comedian, 
» Math 
Including his Correspondence, ‘and ay Account ofhis Early Days, 
itten m: 
2 vols. Gvo. wwith murat Illustrations. 


Bishop Goodman’s Memoirs of the Courts of 


Queen Elizabeth and King James I. 
Being the History of his Own Time. 
With numerous Letters fps the most eminent Personages of 


Th e whole now first published f from the Originals. 
Edited by J. S. Brewer, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


Also, New and Cheaper —s of the following Popular Books’ 
Wild Sports ‘Of the West. 


Including Legendary Tales and Sketches of Irish Life. 
y V amilton Maxwell, <8 
Author wai ee The Field- Book,” “ Stories of V ‘aterloo,” &c. 
mplete in 1 a — 8vo. price 73. 


Lieut. Conolly’s Journey to the North of 


India, 
Overland from England a Way of Persia. 
Revised, with Additions, Maps, and other Plates, 2 vols. 
8vo. price 2)s, 


Ill, 
Thiers’s celebrated History of the French 


Revolution. 
In Monthly Volumes, price 10s. each, embellished with Forty- 
One Engravings of the most extraordinary Scenes, and Portraits 
of the principal Characters of that Eventful Period. ‘Ta be com- 
pleted in 5 vols. Vol. I. to appear with the Magazines, at the 
end of the present Month, 


Iv. 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
On the 3ist instant, with the Magazines, complete in 1 vol. 
embellished with Engravings, —" se 
a iss as Edgeworth’ s Ellen. 
g the New Volume of 


The Standard Novels and Romances. 
‘0 be followed by 
Captain Chamier’s ‘ hate ofa Sailor” and * Ben Brace,” 
Miss Mitford's *¢ Belford " &e. 
Richard Bentle 


» New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in 


rdinary to Her Majesty. 





with ad | Notes and Prefaces. 10 vols. f.cap 8vo. with 
Frontispieces, Vignettes, and Portrait, 2/. 10s. cloth lettered, 

«« We welcome, with the sincerest pleasure, this new edition of 
Dr, Southey’s poems, They are, indeed, a well of English unde 
filed."—Evaminer. 


Ill. 
id 
SSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Charles Waterton, Esq. of Walton Hall. With a View 
of Walton Hall, and an Autobiography of the Author. 2d edit. 
f. cal 8vo. 8s. cloth lettered. 
hese Essaya treat of various subjects, in a fresh, racy, and 
Prt... manner: the product of a peculiar mind, dealing with 
facts which it has Itsel eer "oe Spectator. 


DICTIONARY vot the ARCHITEC. 
TURE and ARCH OLOGY of the MIDDLE AGES. 
y John Britton, F.S.A. This Volume contains 41 Engravings, 
representing more than 200 Architectural Details of Buildings, 
by J. Le Keux, Royal 8vo, 2i. 165, half-bound; medium 4to. 5/, ; 
imp. 4to. 71. 7 
« Essential to every library, whether general or architectural.” 
Architectural Mag, 


EVEN WEEKS’ TOUR on the CONTI. 
T. By John Rebs, Esq. M.R.S.L. 2 vols. with 
numerous Illustrations, 25s. cloth, lettered. 

«* How many are there who are only prevented visiting Italy by 
the fearful apprehension of the time it would take to go there, 
Henceforth, when we hear time started as an objection, we will 
point with triumph to Mr. Roby’s ‘ Seven Weeks’ Tour.’”—Sun. 


VI. 
HE ROBBER. By the Author of “ The 


ipsy "&c. 3 vols. post Svo. 
he best of Mr. — ‘ engine 


ETTERS on Pon SUBJECT of the 
CATHOLICS, to my Brother Abraham, who lives in 
the Country. By Peter Plymiey, Post 8vo. 2ist edit. 7s. cloth. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





NEW ANNUAL FOR 1} 
HE ANNUAL of BRITIS SH LAND. 
SCAPE SCENERY. Embellished with Twenty exqui- 
sitely engraved Plates, from Drawings by Cagle Fielding, 
D. Cox, &c. Large 8vo. 12s. handsomely boun 
Orr and Co. Publishers, Paternoster Row, London. 





Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
ISTORY and GEOGRAPHY 
GREECE, including its Literature, &c. 
By THOMAS SWINBURNE CARR, Esq. 
Author of “‘ The Manual of Roman Antiquities,” and Classical 
Master in King’s College. 
ee 78. Gd. 
“ Valuable i herto ible only to the few, is 
every where condensed ey neatness and aceuracy,”—Monthly 
M 





agaxine. 
a ‘* Admirably clear and conclusive. 
and we theref 


Such a book has long been 
Gaenth d it."— 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DA _ 
The ait RITISE LXXXII. for October, 


HE SH MAGAZINE, 


and Monthly Register of Religions and E 





ad 
Metropolitan. 
Latin seenaneanen $ or, an Alphabetical Col- 
lection of 1500 Latin Words, similar in Sound, but different in 
een with their Meanings, Quantities, and Derivations, By the 
ame. 34. 





Information, are:— egends, No. I.— Prussian Official 
Papers respecting the Conduct of the Archbishop of Cologne — 
Disposal of Higher Church Preferment— Antiquities — Sacred 
‘oetry — Rev. J. G. Dowling on the Paulicians— Rev, J J.C. 
Crosthwaite on Presbyterian Ordination— Rev. Mr. Goode in 
Reply to Mr. Perceval on oe Rates — Correspondence on 
Church Affairs—Reviews of 
Church Matters — Devon and — Central School and Exeter 
National School — National ee 's Magazine and 
the ord — Eccl ce 
J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's ne and Water- 
leo Place, Pall Mall; J. Turvill, 250, and T. Clere Smith, 
287 Regent Street. 











cpcaies ae = Permission, and a: bak ~ gaara 
e of Her Majes' i BOR 
INDENS’ FEMALE ORTRAITS of 
the COURT of QUEEN VICTORIA. — Part III. 
containing Thee 


The Marchioness of Ailesbury 
The Countess of Wilton. 
India Proofs Folio, 21s. Plain Proofs Folio, 15s. Prints, 12s. 
London : — Published bythe Proprictors, at Nos. 18 & 19South- 
amneton “2 on Square; sold = rag on ge and Co. 
“a Strand James Fraser, 215 Reger Street ; Ryley and 
a) Regent Street, and by every soupet stable Bookseller in the 
Rinpton 


hi a 











New edition, with 43 coloured Plates, 30s. cloth 
INCLAIR on the GRASSES and WEEDS 
of AGRICULTURE (Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis). 
4th edition, revised and improved. 
Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


Also, 

1. The Gardens and Grounds of Woburn 
Abbey (Hortus Woburnensis). A Descriptive Catalogue of more 
than 6000 Ornamental Plants, Plans of the Gardens, Forcing 
ay &c. &c. By James Forbes, Gardener to His Grace the 
Duke of Bedford. 21s. 

2. Forbes’s Horticultural Tour through Ger- 


many, Belgium, &c. 5s. 6 
3. The Landscape Gardener. By J. Dennis, 
the best Means of In- 


B.C,L. Coloured Plates, 9a. 
4. Morton on Soils: 

creasing — Productiveness, and the Rent and Profit of Agri- 

culture. 


5. The Harlian Dairy System, with Plans, 
&e. Price &s. 

6. Rogers’s Fruit Cultivation. 1 vol. 6s. 

7. Main on Rearing and Fattening Poultry. 
1 vol. Ge, 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 639 








Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-Three Wood Engravings, 
price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


AND 
CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 
FROM THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


C. Tilt, Fleet Street, London. 





In 12 vols. meee &vo. cloth, embellished with Portraits, WORKS OF SCIENCE AND MEDICIN 
aimiles, Plans of Battles, &o. N the CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL 
HE WRITINGS of GEORGE WASH- SCIENCES. 
INGTON; being hia Correspondence, Addresses, Mes- By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
sages, and other Papers, Official and Pao selected and pub- 4th edition, with numerous Woodeuts, f.cap 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
= ee. Manuscripts: with a Life ofthe Author, The Ninth Br idgewater Treatise. 
me y JARED SPARKS. A Fragment. 
J.M. Campbell, 156 Regent Str By Charles Babbage, Esq. 
#,* An edition in 12 vole. medium 8vo. wilt be ready in 2d edition, 8vo. 9s. 6d, 


— — On the Most Important Diseases Peculiar 
Tanner’s Map of the United States, with part to Women. 


of Texas, embracing Canals and Ratinente, mate and youpectod, By the late Dr. Gooch. 2d edition, 8vo. 12s. 
hI} ised up to the present Year, -Figuresare place: . 

saith of the Rhombe, as the pages of abook, by the aid of which, On Diseases of the Stomach. 

in connexion with an accompanying Alphabetical Index, or Key, By John Abercrombie, M.D. V.P. R.S.E, 

any place mentioned on the Mep may readily be found. 8d edition, enlarged, f.cap 8vo. 


Abercrombie’s Inquiries 

Price 5s. 8vo. cloth boards, ing the Intell | Powers and the Investigation 
INDAR. Selections from, according to ’ of Truth. 6 
the Text of Books oy ahi ars nace’ Sogh Notes. 8th edition, post 8vo, 
By the Rev. 
One of the Assistant Masters of Eton School. Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings. 
Eton: Printed by E. P. Williams; and to be had at the Eton 4th edition, f.cap, 5. 
Warehouse, 186 Fleet Street, London. - 
Where may be had Elements of Chemistr ry familiarly Explained. 
or 


Catalogues of the ** Eton’ School-Books,” Illustrated with 100 Woodcuts, f.cap 8vo. 6s. 
gratis, printed on a sheet, for post. A Hand-Book ; 
bi a cea gala = Or, Short Dictionary of Terms used in the Arts and Sciences, 
Price 6s. the Forty-eighth Number of beatae rong in ee oo possible. 
HE BRITISH CRITIC and om > om 
UARTERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. ; Jarj rai 
Reviews. Life of Wilberforce—Poems, by Trench and Milnes Facts in Various Sciences, 
—Anima] Magnetism—Palmer’s Treatise on the Church of Christ To assist the Memory. 
—Palgrave: Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages—State of New edition, f.cap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
the Church in Upper Canada—Life and LSveaeings of Sir Walter John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Scott—Notices of New Theological Works. — 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. ‘Paul's Churchyard, 12mo. price 4s. clo 
"and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. N ES SAY towards “4 ™s Cc IENCE of 
SY = Seer n erie CONSCIOUSNESS, more particularly Illustrative of the 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND someet- BOOKS Phenomena of Human Knowledge, Feeling, and Action, 
PUBLISHED ma MR. MUR L. MURPHY. 


I. E. C. and W. Onenn tiaieaians and Simpkin, Marshall, 
ATTHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. and Co. London, 
5th edition, revised. o vols. 8vo, 305. UCLID’S ELEMENTS, chiefly ati 


Texts f Simson and Playfair, ‘with Corrections, a — 
Matthia’s Shorter Greek Grammar, Fifth Book, a Su; ‘ 
For the Use of Schools. and an Appendix on Plane Trigonometry and Logarithms.” To 


6th edition, revised. 19mo. 3s. bound. gether w Critical Notes and Comments. yay for the 
Junior Mathematical Class in Belfast oe and the Use of 
te te other Colleges and Private Students. 5 
Schiller’s Latin Grammar. By J. he YOUNG, 
@ vols. 8v0. 308, Professor of sacnematien in Belfast College. 
sa Published by J. Souter, 131 Fleet Street, 


Iv. 

* Of whom ma: hy Auth 
Lectures on the Coinage of the Greeks L. Elements of Geometry. Bro: vie 
of A 


2. bra. 0. 5a, 6d, 
and Romans. . 3. A Key to Ditto, by W. H. Spiller. 6+. 

By Edward Cardwell, D.D. 4. General Theory of Algebraical Equations, 9s. 

Bvo. Bs. Gd. 5. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 6, 
Vv. 6. propre seas lei 6s. ee a 

: . Ont tat arithms. 54. 

Hase’s Popular Account of the Public and é Analytical Geometry—Contc Sections. 2d edition, 6s, Gd. 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, 9. —-— Curves and Surfaces of the Second Order. Sd 


edition, 7s. 
F.cap “ng 5s. 6d, 10. The Differential Calculus. 94. 
ll. as ee 9s. 7 
4 ements of Mechanics. 104 
Coleridge’ 8 Introduction to the Study of the 3. A Lecture on the Study of Mathematics. 2s. 6d, 
Greek Classic Poets. 14. A Catechism of Algebra, Part I. 
2d edition, f. mn 8v0. 78. 6d. 26. ens SOUS Ete “oa. 




















Se 
MRS. NEEDHAM’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Tale. 


By CAROLINE NEEDHAM. 

“I charge you, O women! for the love you bear the men, to 
like as much of this story as pleases them; ‘and so I charge you, 
O men! for the love you bear to women = I perceive by your 
ee none of you hate them), that between you and the 
women, the story | ney. ."—Much Ado about Nothing. 

Saunders and Ot Public Library, Conduit Street, 
anover Square. 





VALUABLE WORKS 
Published ty Messrs. Saunders and pee Public Library, 
Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 

HE PEERAGE of ‘the BRITISH 
EMPIRE, with the Arms of the Peers beautifully en- 

eke and eerperas with the Text, corrected to the date of 

Dag peg ne = Personal Communications of the Nobility. 
—— " 


The Ninth 
EDMUND LODGE, Esq. 
Clarencieux King of Arms, Author = ** Memoirs of Illustrious 
ages,” 

2. Alice; or, the Mysteries. The Comple- 
tion of the beautiful Tale of “« Ernest Maltravers,” by Sir Lytton 
Bulwer, Bart. —, of “ Eugene Aram,” “ Rienzi,” &c. 2d 
edition, 3 vols, post 

3. Turkey, Greece, and Malta. By Adol- 
phus Slade, Esq. Author of “ Records of Travels in the East.” 
2 vols, 8vo0. Plates. ne 

4. The Literary Remains of the late William 
Hazlitt, with a Notice of his Life, by his Son; and Thoughts on 
his Genius and Writings, by Sir Lytton Bulwer and Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 

5. Sartor Resartus. The Life and Opinions 
of Herr Teufelsdrickh, by Thomas Carlyle. 1 vol, post 8vo. 

6. The Genealogy of the British Peerage, 
containing the Ancestral History of the British Nobility. By 
Edmund Lodge, Esq. Clarencieux King of Arms. New edition, 
revised and enlarged. -“ 

7. The Language of Flowers. 6th edition, 
revised by the Editor of “*‘ The Forget-Me-Not.” With beauti- 
fully coloured Plates, in silk, gilt, 

8. The Language of Birds. By Mrs. Spratt. 
Coloured Plates, silk, gilt. 

9. The Book of Flowers. By Mrs. Hale, 
Coloured Plates, silk, gilt. 

10. The Infirmities of Genius, By Dr. Mad. 
den. 2 vols, post 8 

1l. Madrid in 1835. A Graphic Delineation 
of Society and Manners in Spain. By a Staff-Officer. 2 vols. 8vo. 
coloured Plates. 

12. The Naval Officer’s Manual. By Capt. 
Glascock, R.N. With numerous Engravings, 2 vols. post 8vo. 

13. The Messiah; a Poem. By the Rev. R. 
a Hol, Anew and beautiful edition. 

14. Holy Breathings. By Lady Charlotte 


Bury. 2 vols. i 8vo. 


ARBURY’S ORIENTAL HERALD 


for October, price 2s. 6d. contains many original Papers, 
(among others) the following important Subjects :—Russia, 
iz reference to Persia, Circassia, and India—The Prince of Oude 
versus the E. I. Company—Original Poetry, sent from America, 
by J. 8. Buckin) oe Enq. — Miss Emma Roberts’ 's Advice to Par- 
oo joing to In ie of 8 
Agricultural Cotes of Tadie~Cotton= Sugeestione for Im- 
rering the Condition of the People of India—East India Inland 
team Navigation— Mr. Turton—India Mails—India House De- 
bates of 26th Rep ye Commercial News from all 
Parts of the East, and other Intelli ofan i ing nature, 
to the latest possible period, &c. c. &e. 
Parbury and Co. 8 Leadenhall 1 Street; ; and all Booksellers. 














In 6vo. price 104. 6d. boards, 


Ques ONS preached in the Parish Church 
of —_ 
By the Rev. THOMAS BUTT, M.A. 

Of Christ Gurch, Oxford; Rector of an, Curate of 
Trentham, and Dementia Chaplain to the late and to the present 
Duke of Sutherland 

Printed for J., G., sand F. Rivington, St. pool's Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





n 2 vols. 8vo. price ll. 1s. boards, 


EMAINS of the late Rev. RICHARD 
* HURRELL FROUDE, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 
Contents.—Private Journal—Occasional Thoughts—Letters— 
sermons, Cc. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St pate Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Fiace, Fal 1 Mal 





Mitchell's Plays ‘of Aristophanes. 


Edited, with English Metes, ane adapted to the Use of Schools No. CRXXVII. Contents 
niversities. es " 
T T 5 D D tches 

1. The Acharnenses. 2. The Wasps. 3, The Knights. A Tarchenbergers Verage round th the World. 


Ts EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


Sve. ras i 3. Memoirs of Sir William Knighton. 
M ’ * Life aod Writings of Sir William pt 
.» Lite an ritin, o r am vo i 

itchell’s Clouds of Aristophanes. @. Strictures on ihe t* Lifeof Me. Wilbe 


Bro. 108, 4 published. % Reigns of George the Third and Fourth— Political Charac- 





ers. 
ae Lexil 5. Longman, Orme, and Co. London; A. and C. Black, Edinburgh. 
Bro. 184. In 8vo. price 13s. in boards, 
in Catal tact : HE CHURCH and HER MINISTRA. 

uttman’s Cata’ amee of the Irreguiar TIONS: ina Series of Disconress. 

By ee D MA » D.D, M. os LA. 
Greek Verbs, ord Bishop of Down and Con 
Printed my. 7 and F, Rivington, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, 

John Ng ; Street, "and Waterloo Fine, Pail Mal). 








In Bvo. price 98. in board 
N INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL 
STUDY of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, attempted 
in an Account of the Progress, and a short Notice of the Sources, 
of the History eee Church. 
By N GOULTER DOWLING, M. 
or Wadham College, Outeods Rector of St. ne SE 


jou 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, ‘Bt. ents Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 





In f.cap 8vo. price 7¢. 6d, in cloth, the 2d edition of 
TABLE ECONOMY. A Treatise on the 
Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, 
Feeding, Watering, and Wor! ki Cia r ? 
By JOHN STEWAR Veterinary Surgeon, 
Anthor = “ Advice to Purchasers of Horses,” and Professor of 
Veterinary Medicine in the And ian U; asgow. 
William Blackwood and 5 =e and TT. Cada, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








13 Great Marlborough Street, Oct. 6, 1838, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


AND THE STATE OF EUROPE DURING THE EARLY PART OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. 
Illustrated in a Series of Letters between Dr. John Pell and Secretary Thurloe, Sir Samuel Morland, Sir William Lockhart, and other 


Distinguished Men of the Time. 


Now first published from the Originals. 


Edited by the Rev. ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. Author of “ The Life of Wicliffe,” &c. 


With an Introduction on the Character of Cromwell and of his Times. 


II, 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. (Just ready.) 


COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 
Now complete, in 4 very large vols. royal 8vo. (either of which may be had separately), embellished with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, &c. price 12. 11s. Gd. each, 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 


A GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC ACCOUNT OF THE COMMONERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Comprises Particulars of all the eminent Families in the Kingdom, and upwards of 100,000 Individuals connected with them, 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. Author of ‘‘ The Peerage and Baronetage,” &c. 


«“ This is a work of the deepest interest, and containing, indeed, so vast a portion of family history as perhaps the annals of no other country could produce. Besides the 
descents, dignities, armorial bearings, &c. of every family, it contains the most remarkable actions of persons who have distinguished themselves, intermixed with curious anec- 


dotes, It includes, also, a countless number of particulars relating to the intermarriages of the various families.” —Sun. 


N.B. Asa very moderate number of Copies of this important work have been printed over and above those originally subscribed for, early application for complete 


111. 
Memoirs of the Beauties of the 
Court of Charles IT. 


With an Introductory View of the State of Female Society, and 
its Influence during that remarkable Reign. 


y Mrs. eson, 

Author of “ Characteristics of Women,” &c. 
Comprising a Series of T wenty-One a Portraits, 
engraved by the most distinguished Artists. 

New and cheaper Edition, with considerable Additions, in Six 
Parts, price 7s. 6d. each (either of which may be had separately), 
or in two handsome Volumes, price 2/. 5s. bound. 


Iv. 
Lord Lindsay’s Letters on Egypt, Edom, 
and the Holy Land. 


In 2 vols. small Svo. with Illustrations, 24s, bound. 





Sets is requested, to prevent disappointment. 


Vv. 
Mr. Urquhart’s Travels in the East. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
“A work displaying the result of ten years of observation, 


wherein the author took a prominent part as a scholar, a soldier, 
a di ', and a dip! ist."—Times, 





VI. 
Sir J. E. Alexander's Travels into the Interior 
of Africa, in 1837, 


Vil. 
Guide to the Spas of Germany. 


By Dr. Granville, 
Author of“ Travels to St. Petersburg,” &c. 


New and cheaper edition, in 1 large vol. with 38 Illustrations, 
188. bound. 


“We recommend this work, with its numerous embellish. 
ments, to our tens of thousands of tourists,"—Literary Gaxette, 


VII. 
Travels in the Western Caucasus, in 1836. 





Through the Countries of the Great N quas, Bosch 
and Hill Damaras, 
Under the Auspices of the British Government. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations, 
21s. bound. 








ing a Tour through Imeretia, Mingrelia, ‘Turke: 

Moldavia, Gallicia, Silesia, and Moravis. " 
By Edmund Spencer, Esq. 

Author of “ Travels in Circassia,” &c. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 28¢. bound. 


NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


THE HEIR OF SELWOOD: 


OR, THREE EPOCHS OF A LIFE. 


By MRS. GORE, Authoress of ** Stokeshill Place,” ‘‘ Mrs. Armytage,” “ Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 3 vols. (Next Wednesday.) 


JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER. 


By Capt. F. CHAMIER, R.N. Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 


ill. 
Duty and Inclination. 
Edited by Miss Landon, 
Authoress of “ Ethel Chrchiu,” “* The Improvvisatrice,” &c- 
vols. 
** A love story, and a | one. Througl the v 
are scattered many passages of sweet reflection and refined discri- 
mination,”—Court Journal. 





olumes | 


IV. 
The Glanville Family. 
By a Lady of Rank. 3 vols. 


«A novel combining, in a very remarkable manner, the spirit | Va “psa oor 
and satiric wit of Mrs. Gore, with the hitherto unrivalled truth | sage Burghley, are here brought in vivid portraitu 
and simplicity of the late Miss Austen.” 





(Just ready.) 


v. 
Shakspere and his Friends ; 


Or, the Golden Age of Merry England. A Historical Romance. 


3 vols. “ 
« Shakspere, Burbage, Ben Jonson, Sir Walter Raleigh, Eliza- 


@ generous disposition, ready wit, and noble bearing of 


| the immortal poet, being pictured with rare success.”—Age 


STANDARD NOVELS FOR SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
Now ready, with Two Engravings, price 6s. bound, the New Volume (600 pages) of 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 


CONTAINING 


MR. HOOK’S SECOND SERIES OF SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
¢y The Copyrights of the Works contained in this publication being the exclusive property of Mr. Colburn, they cannot appear in any other Collection. 


“ee Colburn’s Modern Novelists’ present a series of those works of fiction that have most tended, with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, to elevate this description of litera- 
ture, ‘The publication exhibits a concentration of imaginative genius.”—Giobe. 


Works already published in this Collection (either ¢ which may be had separate’ 


Sir L. Bulwer’s Pelham. 
Sir L. Bulwer’s Devereux. 
Sir L. Bulwer’s Disowned. 


] 
ngravings, by the Findens, de. price only 6s. each : = 
Mr. Ward's Tremaine. 
Mr. H. Smith’s Brambletye House. 
Captain Marryat’s Frank Mildmay. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


), elegantly bound, and embellished with Portraits of the Authors, and other 


Mr. Lister’s —- 
Lady Morgan’s O’Donnel. _ : ies. 
Mr. Hook’s Sayings and Doings, First Ser 
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